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Manufacturing the Miehle Printing Press 


BY HOWARD CAMPBELL 


Western Editor, American Machinist 





Some unusual methods — Special machines and their operation — 
Turning printing press cylinders — Interesting grinding work 
Inspection methods and tools—The first of two articles 





beautiful piece of work; massive rolls in a huge 

frame, applying ink with a delicate, even pressure 
to sheets of paper that are manipulated by the most 
intricate mechanism. The building of such presses in- 
cludes some interesting operations, as is evidenced by 
the following descriptions of methods in use at the plant 
of the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, III. 

The operation of turning cast-iron impression cylin- 
ders is shown in Fig. 1. The cylinders run as large as 
30 in. in diameter and 6 ft. long. The machine in use 
here is an I. H. Johnson, Jr., 54-in. lathe, with a tool rest 
designed especially for this job. The tools are of 
‘xlj-in. high-speed steel and the apertures in the tool 
holder are arranged so that each tool takes a cut to the 
left of the tool that precedes it. Thus the five tools take 
a cut approximately * in. wide, all tools cutting at the 
same depth, which is approximately ? in. After this 
roughing cut is completed, a finishing cut is taken with 
a tool { in. wide and the roll is laid aside to season. 
Experience has taught that a cast-iron cylinder of this 
size will season—that is, the strains in the metal will be 
released—in from two to four weeks, after which the 


T= MODERN printing press is a ponderous, yet 











1—TURNING PRINTING PRESS CYLINDERS 





finishing cut is taken.- The cylinder is finish-turned on 
its own journals, using a single tool { in. wide. The 
48-in. lathe that is used for the finish turning is never 
used for anything else, in order that it may be kept in 
first-class condition. 

The operator shown in Fig. 2 is gaging a cylinder 
after the finishing cut is done. The matter of parallel 
is the most important item, the limit of a cylinder of this 
size being 0.001 in. The cylinders are of a number of 
different sizes and a gage is supplied for each size. 
These are tried at regular intervals on the master gages 
shown in Fig. 3, and at the least indication of wear, they 
are taken to the tool room and adjusted. 


A PORTABLE SHAPER 


Each cylinder has a cored opening in the side, which 
has to be finished on all sides. The operation is done on 
a planer, but before the cylinder goes to the planer, the 
slot is enlarged to accommodate the planer tool. This 
is done by means of the portable shaper shown clamped 
in position in Fig. 4. The tool, which cuts on the down- 
ward stroke, can be seen reversed just above the open- 
ing in the cylinder. The illustration, Fig. 5, shows a 
side view of the shaper, giving a clearer idea of the 








FIG. 2—GAGING THE CYLINDERS 
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FIG. 3—MASTER DISK GAGES 








FIG. 4#—PORTABLE SHAPER IN POSITION 
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so that the cylinder can be turned as desired. The 
handwheel B controls the gearing by which the carriage 
is raised and lowered, and the handwheel C controls 
the gears that turn the wheels on which the truck is 
mounted. These are flanged wheels running on a track 
in the floor. 

The ink rollers used on the large types of machines 
are made of sections of steel tubing, closed at the ends 








FIG. 5—SIDE VIEW OF PORTABLE SHAPER 


to form journals. A number of tubes are placed with 
one end of each in a furnace, where they are heated te 
a welding heat, then the hot ends are closed by forging, 
using a Bradley hammer as shown in Fig. 7. The dies 
are shaped to taper and close the end of the tube, and 
when an end is partly closed, a short piece of {-in. steel 
rod, heated to welding heat, is inserted into the opening 





manner in which it operates. A 13- 
hp. Crocker-Wheeler motor drives a 
pinion and gear, which in turn oper- 
ate the crank in the same way that 
the crank on a slotter is operated. 
The upper part of the machine can be 
fed across the cylinder by means of 
the crank in the immediate fore- 
ground. A study of the photograph 
will reveal both automatic cross and 
lateral feeding mechanisms. 

The illustration, Fig. 6, shows a 
portable or trolley drilling and tap- 
ping machine in position for tapping 
one of the seventeen holes in each 
side of the opening. As the carriage 
on which the roll rests runs on a 
track that is square with the I-beam 
from which the machine is suspended, 
when the cylinder is in position for 
drilling one hole, it is only necessary 
to move the drill along the I-beam to 
perform the rest of the operations. 
The handwheel A controls one of the 
rollers on which the cylinder rests, 





FIG. 
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DRILLING AND TAPPING MACHINE 
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FIG. 7—CLOSING END OF STEEL TUBE 


and the end is closed around it. This makes a solid end 
and of the necessary strength. A ring A is clamped 
around the center of the piece and held against a rest 
by the operator as shown, so that the blows will all come 
at the same distance from the end and the result will be 
a smooth, even job. Due to the taper in the die, the 
tendency is for the tube to “kick back” away from the 
machine when the blow is struck. This is prevented by 

















FIG. 8—MILLING AND CENTERING ROLLERS 


steel disks in the hinged piece shown at B, the pieces 
being held against the tube by springs. This mecha- 
nism allows the tube to be drawn toward the machine, 
but any movement in the opposite direction pulls the 
edges of the disks into the tube and it is prevented 
from further movement away from the machine. 
The ends of the ink rollers are milled 
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grinding machine. These rollers vary in size, 
the largest being 4 in. in diameter and 7 ft. 
long. A maximum of 0.001 in. is the allowance 
both as to diameter and taper between ends. 
The ink fountain roller, however, must be even 
more perfect, so the end bearings on this roller 
are ground with the roller on centers. Then 
the roller is put into a machine that is so 
arranged that the roller is held on its own 
bearings, as shown in Fig. 11, and the rest of 
the roller is ground. The roller is revolved by 
means of two small pins in the faceplate of the 
machine, which engage a dog on the end of the 
roller. A fluid gage is used to test the roller 
before it is taken out of the machine, and al- 
though a limit of 0.0001 in. is allowed, the gage 
usually shows the roller to be perfectly round, 
no variation in the height of the fluid being 
visible. 

Another grinding job is shown in Fig. 12. 
Here a number of slider rollers are being 
ground in a Norton machine and will be tested for accu- 
racy of diameter by means of the “Go and No-Go” block 
gages shown standing on the table. The difference 
between the blocks is only 0.00025 in. and every roller 





FIG. 3—HOW THE TOOLS WORK 


has to stand this inspection. These rollers carry the 
weight of the type bed, consequently they must be all 
of the same size. Quality is the feature of this job. 
The job shown in Fig. 13 is that of grinding the hole 
in a governor cam, using an Onsrud pneumatic turbine 
grinder. The air which drives the grinder is supplied 
through the air hose shown at the right of the photo- 
graph. No gears or belts are used in the construction 
of the grinder, the air driving a series of turbine blades 





off and centered in the machine shown 
in Fig. 8, both operations being per- 
formed before the piece is removed 
from the machine. The head which 
carries the tools is fed cross-wise by 
means of the handwheel A, Fig. 9, and 
the centering tool is operated by means 
of the handle B. After the end of the 
piece has been milled off, the head is 
fed to a stop, at which point the cen- 
tering tool is in the correct location 
for centering the piece. Two jaws 
that hold the work are operated by the 
wheel and handle shown at the left of 
the photograph. 














The illustration, Fig. 10, shows a 
tape roller being ground on a Norton 


FIG. 10—GRINDING AN INK ROLLER 
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that can be controlled at any speed up to 30,000 r.p.m. 
The hole in the governor cam is 2%% in. in diameter and 
3 in. long, and the production is approximately two pieces 
per hour. The hole is held to a limit of + 0.0005 inch. 

















FIG, 11—USING THE FLUID GAGE 
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12—GRINDING AND GAGING SLIDER 














FIG. 13—USING A PNEUMATIC GRINDING ATTACHMENT 
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Winning Confidence Abroad 
by Demonstrating 


A unique method of selling machinery in foreign 
markets has recently been brought to the attention of 
Trade Commissioner Perry J. Stevenson of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, stationed at Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, and, as it has evident advan- 


.tages, it may be of interest to American manufacturers 


of industrial equipment who have agencies in foreign 
markets or are contemplating the opening of such 
agencies to distribute their products. 

The American firm now using the method sends into 
the foreign field its export sales manager, who has 
sample machines shipped to him for use in the prin- 
cipal centers. First an attempt is made to get in touch 
with a prominent user of this type of equipment, on a 
trial or demonstration basis, no attempt being made to 
sell the machine until after it has been running and has 
demonstrated its utility and economy. In fact, this 
policy is adhered to so rigidly that the sale of.a ma- 
chine will not be permitted before one has been erected 
and the demonstration has been carried out. The local- 
agency problem is handled by placing it with a firm 
selling supplies to the local industry for which the 
American machinery is intended. 

The advantages of such a sales method are obvious. 
There is no “overselling” as to the machine’s capacity, 
the buyers making their purchases on the basis of 
actual accomplishment under their own working con- 
ditions, which, of cource, vary in the different markets. 
The best proof of the value of the method rests in the 
success of the American manufacturer, who has de- 
veloped a trade in many parts of the world along these 
lines without ever having a dissatisfied customer. Only 
machinery that is right and is suitable to local needs 
can be sold under such a policy. 

Naturally one of the most important features is the 
confidence which is immediately built up in the minds 
of prospective buyers when they see that the manufac- 
turer has sufficient confidence in his product to send 
out machinery without any definite sales being in sight. 
This confidence is increased by the presence of a trained 
and qualified expert who can superintend the erection 
of the equipment, as well as instruct purchasers in its 
operation. While this method may not be suited to all 
lines of industrial equipment, it is suggested that it 
might well be followed by more manufacturers inter- 
ested in South African and other foreign markets. 


-_ 
all 





Study of Quenching Mediums 


The object of a new investigation started by the 
Bureau of Standards during the past month is to obtain 
more complete information than is now available on the 
cooling properties of the ordinary quenching liquids 
used in the heat treatment of steel. It is also hoped 
that some information bearing on the subject of dimen- 
sional changes, occurring during the hardening of steel, 
will be obtained. The preliminary work has been de- 
voted largely to setting up the necessary apparatus, but 
a few preliminary experiments have been carried out 
on quenching nickel cylinders in water with very satis- 
factory results. As the preliminary work is now prac- 
tically completed, it is hoped that considerable progress 
will be made on the main investigation during the next 
few weeks. 
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Solid, built-up, plain and limit snap gages—Principles of thread gages and their application— 
Plug and taper thread gages—Methods of gaging screw threads 


chased in different sizes, so that the designer is 

not called upon to make them up except when the 
work is of a more or less special nature or when some- 
thing of the variety desired cannot be purchased. One 
of the principal things which must be considered when 
designing gages of all kinds is their strength and rigid- 
ity. Any type of gage which is so light in construc- 
tion that it springs or is distorted when in use must be 
avoided. A very simple type of snap gage is shown at 
A in Fig. 529. This gage is cut out of sheet steel and 
it is used fer sumption the dimension B shown on the 


A GREAT many forms of snap gages can be pur- 
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FIG. 529—EXAMPLES OF PLAIN AND BUILT-UP 


SNAP GAGES 


work C. This type of gage has no limits and the judg- 
ment of the operator is required. In addition, there is 
no means of upkeep on the gage, and when the gaging 
surfaces have been worn slightly it would be necessary 
to anneal, reforge or peen, reharden and finish to size 
once more before the gage could be used. This process 
would require almost as much time as the making of 
a new gage, hence for work in quantities any such 
design is objectionable. 





For the authors’ forthcoming book. All rights reserved. 


Another gage of similar form, shown at D, is of the 
limit type, the high and low limits being represented at 
E and F. The anvil G is perfectly plain but those on 
the other side of the gage are relieved as at H and K. 
Care must be taken by the designer to make sure that 
the high and low limit shoulders are not too close to- 
gether, as it might not be possible to use the gage un- 
less proper allowances were made. A type of snap gage 
without limits and of a kind often used for gaging 
flanges or work of similar nature, is shown at L. As 
this gage has no limits, the judgment of the operator 
is necessary when using it. The example at M is of 
the same general form, but has limits as shown at N 
and O. Both of these gages are open to the same ob- 
jections as those previously mentioned. 

In order to make up snap gages of a form which per- 
mits longer life, a built-up type like that shown at P is 
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often used. The anvil in this gage, shown at Q, is made 
up and relieved as indicated. The opposite jaw of the 
gage R is a separate piece which is screwed to the other 
by means of two screws S. Dowels are also used to 
obtain the correct relation. When worn it is possible 
to remove the portion R and regrind the face, thus 
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FIG. 531—TYPES OF THREADED PLUG GAGES 


bringing it back to the original dimension. Gages of 
this sort are often made in three parts instead of two, 
using a filler block between the two sides of the gage. 
A great deal depends upon the purpose for which the 
gage is made and whether it is to be used for only a few 
pieces or for a great number. Limits can be provided 
by using a double-end gage or both sets of jaws can be 
made at one end, depending upon conditions. 

A snap gage of a somewhat different type is shown 
at T. This gage also is of the built-up type, and it 1s 
designed for measuring across a piece of flat work. 
The bar U is of steel, and at each end of it jaws V and 
W are attached by means of screws and dowels as 
shown. The limit portions X and Y are both made on 
one jaw in order to simplify the construction. Other 
gages of the built-up type are often made in many 
forms, depending upon the shape of the work which is 
to be gaged. The greatest care must always be taken 
to make sure that the material used and the size are 
sufficient to provide rigidity enough, so that there will 
be no spring during use. Z 


EXAMPLES OF SNAP GAGES 


In Fig. 530 are shown several other types of snap 
gages, some of them being standard forms which can be 
purchased from various manufacturers. In the ex- 
ample shown at A the body of the gage B is made of 
cast iron and has a hardened anvil at C, opposite to 
which are two adjustable gage points D. These points 
can be set to produce the limits required on the work. 
There are several forms of ‘gages like this on the mar- 
ket, some having points which can be adjusted without 
regrinding and lapping, while others are of simpler 
form which are set approximately to the size needed and 
afterward ground and lapped to suit. 
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Provision is generally made on all gages for a stamp- 
ing pad as shown at £, which permits of marking the 
gage with the proper number so that it can be identified. 
It it also customary to mark the high and low limits 
on the pad. There is considerable difference in the 
practice of marking gages, but in general it is con- 
sidered an advantage to mark the sizes on a separate 
piece of brass or aluminum which can be fastened to 
the gage and removed or replaced without great diffi- 
culty. It is advisable for the designer to consider the 
marking of every gage which he designs. It is a pecu- 
liar circumstance that oftentimes the smallest gages 
are required for parts which have very long names, and 
it is therefore necessary to abbreviate markings as far 
as possible. 


SIMPLE LIMIT SNAP GAGES 


A simple sheet-metal snap gage of the limit type is 
shown at F. Gages of this sort are useful where there 
are not great numbers of pieces to be inspected; but 
there is no upkeep to the gage, and when the anvils 
have been worn so that the work is not held within the 
necessary limits, the gage must be discarded. The 
designer should always be careful to provide sufficient 
metal to back up the jaws, as shown at G, H, K and L, 
in order that gages will not spring when in use. Pro- 
vision must also be made so that there is plenty of room 
for the grinding wheel to pass in between the anvils, 
in order that grinding or lapping can be readily ac- 
complished. 

A very familiar form of limit snap gage is shown 
at M. This gage is a drop forging and it can be bought 
in various sizes as needed. The anvils at N and O are 
machined to approximately the sizes required, making 
due allowance for grinding and lapping. There are 
many cases when gages like this can be used, providing 
that the number of pieces required is not excessive; and 
fur parts which are made in small quantities these gages 
are quite economical although, of course, there is no 
provision for adjustment when worn. Another type of 
sheet-metal gage is shown at P.° The two sides of the 
gage at Q and R are machined and lapped to the limits 
required. For small parts and work which is not pro- 
duced in large quantities, gages of this sort are often 
useful. 

Another type of built-up snap gage is shown at S. 
This type of gage has two anvils T and U attached at 
opposite ends of the bar V. The anvil strips are 
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FIG. 532—PRINCIPLES OF GAGING APPLIED TO 
TAPER THREADS 
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screwed and doweled to the bar, and the limits are made 
between the gage points so that the go portion is on 
one side and the no-go on the other. It is often neces- 
sary to make up gages of this sort for measuring across 
shoulders or other work of a similar character. 

External and internal threads are both difficult to 
gage, as there are so many factors to be taken into 
consideration in the gaging of a thread. When a diam- 
eter is to be measured either outside or inside, it is 
only necessary to find out whether the work is cylin- 
drical and whether it is within the limits specified or 
not. In gaging a thread, however, there are a number 
of points which must be determined and all of these 
points are important in finding out whether the work 
is satisfactory or not. The designer should understand 
these various matters, and for this reason we give here- 
with sufficient data so that an understanding of the 
requirements will be gained. 


REQUIREMENTS IN THREAD GAGING 


(1) Outside Diameter of Thread.—lIt is evident that a 
screw could not be assembled in a tapped hole if it were 
to be made too large, and conversely, if the diameter 
were too small the fit would be loose on the thread and 
would be generally unsatisfactory. For these reasons 
the outside diameter must be measured. 

(2) Pitch Diameter—The diameter on the pitch line 
is important and the dimensions of this portion must 
be carefully gaged. Too great an amount of variation 
in the pitch diameter causes a loose or a tight thread 
and one which will not give good results. 

(3) The Angularity of the Thread—This is an im- 
portant point, as different angles in the male and female 
members would be likely to cause a wedging action and 
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5388—ORDINARY TYPES OF THREAD GAGES AND 
THEIR APPLICATION 


FIG. 


an unsatisfactory piece of work. Trouble is not usually 
caused by this matter, as it is comparatively easy to 
establish the angles of the thread when machining. 

(4) Lead of the Thread—This item is one of the 
most important considerations when gaging either ex- 
ternal or internal threads. The amount of tolerance 
which is permitted in the lead of a thread cannot be 
great, or it would cause a very bad wedging action 
which would be objectionable. 
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(5) Root Diameter of the Thread—This is the small- 
est diameter of the screw and it is taken at the bottom 
or root of the thread. The measurement is obtained at 
right angles to the axis of the screw. Naturally if the 
screw thread has not been cut deep enough, it cannot 
be assembled with its mate. 

The points mentioned here are the most important as 














FIG. 534—SEVERAL METHODS OF GAGING THREADS 


applied to those gages which are used for screw threads. 
A complete system of gaging should theoretically test 
all of these elements. In actual practice, however, the 
pitch diameter, the angle of the thread and the lead of 
the thread are the points which call for the most careful 
attention. The permissible errors in these elements 
are dependent largely on the character of the work 
which is being manufactured. As we are chiefly con- 
cerned with the design of gages for screw threads, it 
is not necessary to enter into a discussion of the tol- 
erances which have been established by different manu- 
facturers for screw threads. American manufacturers 
have adopted no fixed rule, although several concerns 
have established tables of tolerances which have been 
found to fulfill the needs of their particular products. 
In the manufacture of thread gages a somewhat 
greater amount of tolerance must be permitted on ac- 
count of the distortion and changes caused by harden- 
ing. Thread gages wear much more rapidly than other 
types, so that it is advisable to give as much manu- 
facturing tolerance as possible. There has been no 
definite rule established to determine a safe amount, 
but in general the lead will pass inspection if held 
within a tolerance of 0.001 to 0.002 in. The pitch diam- 
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eters should not be permitted to vary more than 0.0001 
to 0.00025 in., depending upon the size. The angle of 
the thread is generally held to very close limits because 
it directly affects the pitch diameter; therefore the 
limits should not be greater than those provided for the 
pitch diameter of the thread. 

Several simple types of threaded plug gages which 
are in common use are shown in Fig. 531. In the ex- 
ample A the gage is made entirely of one piece, threaded 
at B and with a knurled handle C. A gage of this sort 
has no limits and is simply used to test a hole to make 
sure that the screw will enter it. The judgment of the 
operator is a factor when using this gage. The example 
shown at D has a knurled handle E, and at each end 
there are threaded portions, F and G, which are made 
with limits to establish the sizes desired. Gages of 
this sort may be made up in unit form or the threaded 
plugs may be made separately and inserted in the 
handle. 

For work of larger diameter a gage may be made up 
like that shown at H in which the threaded member K 
is fastened to a handle L of suitable form. The method 
of fastening is optional with the designer. The threaded 
portion of this gage is of uniform section in order to 
avoid distortion in hardening as much as possible. An- 
other type of gage for larger diameters is shown at M. 
In this case the handle N and the portion O may be 
made of aluminum if desired, and the threaded portion 
P held in place by means of a special screw Q as indi- 
cated. The advantages of this type of gage are the 
lightness obtained and the ease with which replace- 
ments can be made when worn. Other methods of fast- 
ening the threaded portion in place can be used if 
desired. 


TAPER THREAD GAGES 


One of the most common forms of taper thread is 
that used for pipe work, although there are also 
straight pipe threads which are gaged in the same man- 
ner as any straight thread. In determining limits on 
pipe thread gages it must be remembered that the gage 
would be tried in or on the thread by hand, whereas the 
work itself when in use as a pipe fitting or connection 
would be screwed together by the use of a pipe wrench. 
For this reason due allowance should be made in the 
gage to take care of this condition. 

Fig. 532 shows several diagrams of taper threads 
and illustrates points of importance in connection with 
their gaging. In the diagram A the fitting B is being 
tested by means of a male thread gage C. In the sec- 
tional diagram at D the dimension E is the total amount 
which the male pipe enters the female when screwed up 
tightly by a wrench. The dimension L indicates the 
full length of perfect threads, while dimension T indi- 
cates two threads more than L. Dimensign F is the 
distance that an “American Briggs Ring” should screw 
onto the pipe, and the amount W is the distance which 
must be screwed up by a wrench to form a tight joint. 
The total distance EF is the thickness of a “Full Briggs 
Ring” which gages the entire thread. 

The “American Briggs Ring” used for gaging is 
recommended by the A. S. M. E. This gage, being thin, 
allows for imperfections existing in the front threads 
of a pipe die, yet makes certain that the small end of 
the pipe will be flush with the small end of the gage 
when it is threaded correctly. An allowance is usually 
made of one thread plus or minus to provide the tol- 
erance. As a general thing it is not advisable to manu- 
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facture pipe thread gages, as they have been stand- 
ardized to such an extent that they can be purchased 
at very reasonable prices. 

Referring to diagram K the difference between the 
positions of the Full and American gages is clearly 
shown at M and N. The difference between the posi- 
tions of a pipe screwed in by hand and that made up 
tightly by means of a wrench, is shown in the diagrams 
O and P. It will be seen that the latter has entered the 
female member a distance indicated by the dimension Q. 
The example at O shows a considerable difference in the 
distance entered. 


APPLICATION OF THREAD GAGING PRINCIPLES 


In order to illustrate the principles of thread gaging, 
several diagrams are given in Fig. 533. Let us assume 
that an 8 p.i., U.S.S. thread is to he gaged, and that we 
wish to make certain that the pitch of the thread is 
correct. A templet form such as that shown at A can 
be applied to the thread, and slight errors in the lead 
will not ordinarily be apparent. A gage may be made 
up of sheet metal for determining whether a thread 
is 8, 10 or 12 p.i., and it will show this distinctly. It 
cannot, however, be relied upon to determine errors in 
the lead of the screw. The form shown at B can be 
used to obtain a rough approximation of the condition, 
and the portion C can be standard while those at D and 
E are, respectively, over and under the lead 0.002 in. 
A great deal depends upon the operator who is using 
gages of this sort, but such gages cannot generally be 
relied upon except in the hands of a man who is ac- 
customed to their use. 

The example shown at F is a plain ring thread gage 
which is made up in the form shown and provided with 
adjusting screws at G and H which permit it to be 
expanded or contracted as desired. This gage is also 
cut at K and L to provide for expansion. Another type 
of gage made on a similar principle is shown at M, the 
only real difference between this gage and the one pre- 
viously shown being in the general shape of the gage. 
Neither of the gages F and M are provided with limits, 
but the same principle can be used to make limit gages 
by employing a construction like that shown at N. Here 
the gage has a threaded portion at each end, and these 
threaded holes are made of suitable size to provide the 
necessary tolerance. 

A thread limit snap gage for determining pitch diam- 
eters of threads is shown in the diagram at O. This 
gage is a patented type having an anvil consisting of 
two points as indicated at P, and opposite to this anvil 
and midway between the two points there is a point Q. 
The advantages of this type of gage are that there is 
much less chance for errors which might be caused by 
drunken threads or thread angles which are too sharp 
or too blunt. These conditions are indicated at R, S 
and T. 


DIFFICULTIES OF GAGING THREADS 


The example R indicates the contact which would be 
obtained by a gage point in the event that the thread 
angle were too obtuse. In the example S the angle of 
the thread is too acute, while in the example T the 
thread is “drunken” and the angle on one side is dif- 
ferent from that on the other. It must be remembered 
by the designer that the gaging of screw threads is 
almost a science by itself, and we are only giving some 
of the fundamental points which are of importance with 
respect to the subject, as a lengthy discussion would 
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require too much space and for this reason would be 
prohibitory. 

Several applications of gages to the measurement of 
threads are shown in Fig. 534. The example at A is a 
type of off-set gage having anvils B and C which are 
threaded to correspond with the pitch of the work being 
tested. This gage is patented and the advantages 
claimed for it are convenience of operation and long 
contact with the thread, which enables the operator to 
readily detect errors in the lead and pitch diameter of 
the screw. The end view, shown at D, gives a good 
idea of the general construction. The anvil B is 
tongued so that it fits the body of the gage. One side 
of this anvil represents the go portion, while the other 
side is for the no-go part of the gage. The lower anvil 
C is so arranged that it can be tipped and tilted to 
compensate for wear, and also for adjustment. This 
method of fastening gives longer life to the gage and 
permits resetting when worn. The anvils are remov- 
able and replaceable so that different pitches and diam- 
eters can be supplied. 


USE OF WIRES IN THREAD GAGING 


The use of very accurate wires in measuring threads 
has been proven one of the most successful methods. 
It is necessary when using this system to obtain wires 
of very accurate diameter, and after they are laid in 
the threads on opposite sides of a screw, the measure- 
ment can be taken across the wires. The advantages 
of this method of measuring are that the measurement 
obtained bears a definite relation to the theoretical root 
of the thread on each side of the screw. After obtain- 
ing this measurement, the actual pitch diameter can be 
readily determined by working out a simple problem in 
trigonometry. 

In the example shown at F a sectional view is taken 
through the center of a screw, and wires are shown at 
G, H and K on one side and at L on the other. The 
ordinary method of measuring is to place two wires at 
G and H and a third wire opposite to them and midway 
between them at L, and then to measure across the 
wires by means of micrometers. A test can be made for 
defective threads by using three wires on one side and 
one on the other as shown, and then noting whether any 
of the three wires are loose or whether they are per- 
fectly tight. In a theoretically perfect thread and with 
wires very carefully gaged, the anvil and the microm- 
eter should bear with the same amount of pressure on 
all three wires. As a general thing, however, only the 
two wires G and H are used on one side of the thread 
and the wire L on the other. 


SPECIAL MEASURING POINTS 


An attempt to obtain a somewhat similar result by 
means of special measuring points is shown in the ex- 
ample E. Here one of the micrometer anvils is cut 
out as shown at_M, so that it will straddle the thread. 
The other anvil of the gage is made like that at N so 
that it will enter between the threads. A very good 
approximation of the diameters can be obtained by this 
method. As previously mentioned, we do not consider 
it desirable nor necessary to go into the theoretical gag- 
ing of screw threads to a great extent, as this subject 
would require more space than appears desirable from 
the viewpoint of the tool engineer. We have, however, 
taken up some of the principal points which must be 
considered in gaging screw threads and others will be 
mentioned under the heading of Inspection Gages. 
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Sound Advice on Foreign Selling 


The results of an extensive trip abroad for the pur- 
pose of selling goods, arranging agencies, or similar 
purposes, frequently are nullified through the fact that 
too little time is allowed for stops at the various places 
to be visited, states an editorial in Commerce Reports, 
published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

It sounds like a truism to say that it is impossible to 
secure full advantage of a commercial trip in foreign 
countries unless ample time is employed to do the job 
well. Nevertheless, there are numerous instances of 
expensive journeys abroad that have been largely in- 
effective because the traveler has not stayed long 
enough in the several cities. This is all the more la- 
mentable when a small additional expenditure of time 
and money might spell the difference between failure 
and success. 

There are still a considerable number of business men 
in the United States who believe it feasible to make a 
commercial circuit of South America and be back in 
New York within two months from the date of depar- 
ture. It seems scarcely necessary to say that such a 
“whirlwind” trip is not likely to garner much business. 

Plenty of time should be allowed for the field to be 
thoroughly covered, with a margin for contingencies. 
One should not lose sight of the fact that practically a 
whole day is frequently required in disembarking from 
a steamer and getting installed in a hotel. The trav- 
eler should make a special effort to become as cordially 
acquainted as circumstances permit. The benefits of a 
personal acquaintanceship are likely to be very real. 
It is well to keep this bond intact after one returns to 
the United States. Seasonal greeting cards and an occa- 
sional personal letter, as occasions warrant, are valu- 
able factors in maintaining contact with acquaintances 
abroad. 


-— 
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Mathematical Equations for Heat Conduc- 
tion in the Fins of Air-Cooled Engines 


Report No. 158 of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, prepared by D. R. Harper, 3rd, and 
W. B. Brown has just been issued by the Government 
Printing Office. It deals with the problem of reducing 
actual geometrical area of fin cooling surface, which is, 
of course, not uniform in temperature, to equivalent 
cooling area at one definite temperature, namely the 
temperature prevailing on the cylinder wall at the point 
where the fin is attached to it. To consider all of the 
cooling surface as if it were a part of the cylinder wall 
and 100 per cent affected is made possible by this 
method of treating the problem. 

The essence of the paper is an examination into the 
magnitude of errors involved in using mathematics in 
a convenient form, and a determination of the correc- 
tions which are necessary for accurate work. The 
mathematical expressions involved are quite compli- 
cated, but the results of the work are collected in 
graphical form in a series of charts, so that the engi- 
neer can use the simple formula developed, and apply 
to it corrections readily obtained from the charts, thus 
entirely avoiding all higher mathematics. 

A copy of this report may be obtained upon request 
from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Need of Straightening in 
Automobile Repair Work 


By DONALD A. HAMPSON 


ECAUSE the automobile business “looks good” to 

them, many machinists give up their positions and 
go into the repair departments of garages. As many 
more cast longing eyes in the same direction but hesi- 
tate about leaving steady work for jobs in a seasonal 
business. 

But before making the change, machinists ought to 
consider well all sides of the matter. It is all right 
to add automobile work to one’s store of experience, 
though if this is the only reason for making a change, 
the disadvantages outweigh the advantages and the 
machinist who has a car of his own—most of them do— 
can get nearly all the experience from it that he needs 
aside from shop work, and that is the same for an 
automobile shaft as for a saw mandrel. 

The disadvantages of the business, as a trade, are the 
letting down of standards and discipline, the dirty char- 
acter of the work, and the hours. Except in the rela- 
tively few big garages and service stations where 
mechanics work regular shifts and where each man is 
assigned to a certain job, such as a lathe job or a 
floor job, these unfavorable conditions obtain. In most 
garages, the mechanics have to do all sorts of crawling 
in the dirt and grease and they never know when they 
can quit at night. Sandwiched in are occasional par- 
ticular lathe or milling or grinding jobs. 

If a machinist has the initiative and foresees a 
time when he will establish a garage and repair busi- 
ness of his own, then the experience outlined is not as 
serious. But even before embarking on this career, the 
machinist without business experience ought to seek 
the advice of a banker or business man who is able to 
point out the effects of competition, the losses that 
every business must bear, and the hundred items, 
unthought of, usually, that have to be paid for out of 
the hourly charges for work. 

Some machinists break away from the craft and go 
in for battery work or radiator work or tire repairs 
or the gas-and-oil station. Others start a repair busi- 
ness in a vacant barn, with no other equipment than 
hammer and pliers. Occasionally, a man who has saved 
his money buys a cylinder grinding machine and goes 
in for a special line of work that is in keeping with 
his skill and training as a machinist. On general prin- 
ciples, a specialty can be worked up into a profitable 
trade, more so than any other form of repairs. 


NEED A SHOP FOR STRAIGHTENING 


There is one line of repair work that is practically 
untouched so far as specialization is concerned, yet is 
peculiarly adapted to segregation and placing in a one- 
or two-man shop. There is a never-ending volume of 
straightening to be done, and it can be made to pay 
much better than ordinary repairs. 

The “straightening shop” is badly needed in the auto- 
mobile repair business and the machinist of ability in 
that line will be received with open arms. The wear 
and tear of everyday running, the uncorrected loose- 
nesses, clean breaks, little accidents of driving, and all 
the happenings included under the name of “wrecks” 
serve to feed the job list of the straightening shop. 

An expenditure for equipment that would put in only 
the gas tank and pump of a garage or would but poorly 
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equip another specialty shop, will fit up the place in 
first-class shape for straightening. The shop can 
always be started with one press, adding to this as 
business warrants, or a complete equipment can be in- 
stalled at the start if financial arrangements suit. A 
list of equipment follows: 


Screw straightening press with attached centers. 

Garage press for general pressing and straightening. 
Heavy vise set on a good solid bench. 

Cast iron plate or block about 24x72 in., on bench or on legs. 
Second-hand lathe 60 in. between centers, about 18 in. swing. 
Lathe in good condition, 12 in. swing, 31 in. between centers. 
Anvil and sledge. 


There is no single item more expensive than the 
12-in. lathe, which is near the end of the list in order 
of necessity. And such a lathe may be purchased new 
for $400 or so. The other lathe is a second-hand one. 
Any of the dealers in the back of this number can 
furnish a lathe for this work for $200 or less. This 
lathe would be used for swinging complete rear axles 
or drive shaft assemblies or crankshafts with the fly- 
wheel on. On work of this kind, what is required is 
the pair of centers upon which to twirl the work and 
a readily moved part for checking up at any point, the 
same being the carriage and tool rest. The chances are 
that a good many times it will be convenient to use a 
bar, fulcrumed on the toolpost, in straightening a piece 
held on the centers and for this reason,» if for no other, 
a first-class lathe ought not to be installed in the 
straightening shop. 

The 12-in. lathe is needed for the miscellaneous oper- 
ations that have to be done on shafts after they are 
straightened. Sometimes a journal has to be skimmed 
off to make it straight and smooth before fitting to a 
bronze bushing, sometimes a thread must be chased 
where it was battered over in getting the shaft out, and 
sometimes it is better to take a facing cut off a flange 
than try to straighten it. For these jobs and for accu- 
rately testing parts on their centers a small lathe in 
good shape is required. Such lathe needs to be long 
enough to take in an axle shaft. 

But the most essential tool in the straightening shop 
is the screw press which, in most machine shops, is 
placed on a bench near a window or other location where 
the light is good. These presses are well known to 
machinists, but they are little known and little used 
in garages. They have anvils, or supporting blocks, 
that are adjustable for spacing to suit any degree of 
bend. Of great assistance is the graduated dial upon 
the screw, which enables the workman to repeat a given 
pressure should it be necessary, and to vary it by known 
degrees. 

A time-saving feature of these presses is the pair of 
adjustable centers that is attached immediately in the 
front. By means of them, the workman may “press 
and test” as many times as may be required but he 
never has to take a step away in order to check up on 
the progress of the work. 

More valuable than at first appears is the bench 
block for straightened work. Upon its machined sur- 
face, all kinds of checking and squaring may be done. 
Connecting rods may be checked for alignment and 
babbitt may be poured. And upon the block the “roiling 
test” for turned parts may be made, a test that often 
shows more of the general condition at a glance than 
the center test does after considerable work. Then, 
too, it is suitable for testing parts made in automatic 
machines which seldom have center holes. 
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Repairing London’s Omnibuses 


By I. WILLIAM CHUBB 


European Editor, American Machinist 





The first of three articles—Overhauling omnibuses 
on a production basis—Mileage made and number 
of passengers carried—Description of shops 





motor omnibus has undoubtedly made the great- 
est headway within recent years and London now 
has no more dependable service. But only comparatively 
recently has this been true. Now, thanks to the atten- 
tion paid to vehicles, the lost mileage through break- 
downs is only about 3 miles in 10,000. This result may 
fairly be claimed as a triumph for the engineer, though 
achieved at the instance of the police (that is the licens- 
ing authorities) whose requirements have always been 
severe. The London General Omnibus Co. has just off 
the Chiswick High Road, Gunnersbury, W., an overhaul 
department with works measuring 857x352 ft. in which 
every motor bus that has been on the road is periodically 
taken literally to pieces to repair or renew, as by police 
regulations this is necessary before passing to the 
authorities for the annual license for further running. 
Prior to dealing with some of the shop methods em- 
ployed, in order to preserve a sense of proportion, it is 
necessary to state that the omnibus company forms a 
section of a.London transport combination employing 
about 32,000 people and has a fleet of about 3,000 motor 
buses, the largest of which carry 54 passengers each. The 
buses run more than one hundred million car-miles in 
the course of a year and the passengers carried amount 
te a billion. In the shops at Gunnersbury, on a site of 
31 acres, with works, offices and canteens covering 16 
acres, some 75 buses a week are overhauled though the 
plant is arranged to do 100 a week and at the moment 
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FIG. 1—BODY LIFT AND ELECTRIC TRUCK 


about 2,400 workpeople are employed. In addition, the 
garages are supplied with spare engines, gearboxes and 
other parts. 

Repair work progresses through the various sections 
with the machine tools grouped to deal completely with 
a given unit or component, engines of four types, for 
example, being dealt with on the same line. The com- 
pany has about 30 garages for buses operating in vari- 
ous districts. Buses are docked and examined about 
every three weeks and worn parts replaced where neces- 
sary, engines being 
changed every six 
months and all units 
and parts supplied 
from the central 
overhaul works. The 
advantage of the 
central repair shops 
will be seen in the 
official statement 
that before the Gun- 
nersbury plant was 
operating fully, the 
average time taken 
for a complete bus 
overhaul was 16 days, 
whereas 4 days is 
now the usual period. 
Previously the an- 
nual loss in the work- 
ing capacity of a ve- 
hicle was about 434 
per cent; now it is 
rather more than 1 
per cent. The body 
is attended to in from 
two to three days 
but a chassis can be 
completely overhauled the same day, two hours being 
required to dismantle it and 34 hours to rebuild it 
completely. 

The works are arranged so that the body-building 
and repair shops are at one end, with the chassis- 
overhaul section at the other and the stores between. 
The body side accounts for about half the total of the 
floor space. 

The bus to be overhauled is run by its own power into 
the body shop on to an hydraulic lift which rises so that 
the body is lifted and the chassis drives away to the 
other end of the repair shops. The body is then lowered 
on to an electric runabout truck (see Fig. 1) and thus 
taken to the first repair section where by means of the 
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rising platform of the truck, it is lifted on to steel 
trestles or stands similar in height to the chassis frames, 
the electric truck then being driven away. Two men 
remove a one-ton body from its chassis and place it on 
the stand in 3 min., whereas eight men took 20 min. 
when the process of jacking up by hand was employed. 
The body shop is divided into self-contained sections 
according to the units. When the body is examined if 
any detail is found to be excessively worn, damaged or 
dirty, it is removed and sent to its section for overhaul 
—mechanical beaters removing dust from upholstered 
parts—while a previously repaired unit takes its place. 

Unlike the chassis, the body progresses as much as 
possible by the man proceeding to the work, and, gener- 
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and the tank itself, its housing, the bonnet, radiator, 
scuttle dash and footboards are removed. Next the 
front cardans are released, the engine is lifted out, the 
exhaust pipes and silencer being taken down. At the 
third stage the steering column, speed gear, hand brakes 
and front brake rods are removed. Next the gearbox 
and the rear cardan are removed, and in the fifth oper- 
ation the front and rear axles are taken away and the 
frame, after being cleaned, is placed before the viewers. 
At each position, as the units are removed they are 
stripped and then cleaned before passing to the viewing 
section. 

For cleansing purposes the chassis parts are put 
through the washing machine shown in Fig. 3. Placed 



































FIG. 3—WASHING MACHINE 


ally speaking, in the coach section each man has his own 
jig and bench on rollers, where this is necessary. Fig. 2 
illustrates the building of the staircase on its jig, a com- 
plete staircase being shown onthe floor. The framework 
screwed on, the jig representing the back of the bus. 
Details are added, including the standard tread plates. 
Usually the body is in the shop for two or three days 
for repairing, painting, lining and re-varnishing. Ex- 
cepting in the case of wings and similar units, which are 
sprayed, painting (5 coats) is by hand because of the 
various color schemes. The overhauled chassis is then 
brought into position and the body, wings, guards, ad- 
vertisement boards, etc., are fitted, completing the 
vehicle as regards overhaul. 

The chassis dismantling is in five stages. Any petrol 
remaining in the tank is run into an underground store 


in wire baskets if small, the parts are in any case 
carried on a chain conveyor through a tunnel formed by 
a circle of 23, 14-in. horizontal pipes, 12 ft. long, which 
are perforated along their full length with 4-in. holes 
4 in. apart, providing cleansing jets. The tunnel thus 
formed is above a galvanized-iron tank, about 13 ft.x3 ft. 
6 in.x2 ft. 6 in., containing hot water. A steam-proof 
detachable cowling covers the structure. Another 
smaller tank alongside acts as a settler and filter, five 
renewable filter plates being formed of gauze of varying 
mesh. A 6-in. Albany gear-pump driven by a 20-hp. 
electric motor, draws the water through the filter and 
delivers it to a cylindrical header, forcing it through the 
pipes and jets. The chain conveyor is itself driven from 
an extension of the pump shaft through a slipping-plate 
clutch to prevent breakage by jamming of the conveyor. 
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The pump delivers 22,000 gal. an hour 
and the conveyor takes 5 min. to trav- 
erse the tunnel. The water is heated 
by the admission of steam into the 
main tank. At the delivery end of the 
washing machine is a distributing 
table onto which the basket or article 
cleaned is delivered by the conveyor, 
the attendant sorting out the parts 
according to the various units to which 
they belong and rotating the table to 
the different runways to the viewing 
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sections where they are then examined 
as to further usefulness. 

A dab of green paint indicates that 
no repair is needed, blue paint that the part is fit for 
repair, and red suggesting scrap. For determining 
whether worn parts can still be employed, jigs and limit 
gages are in use. Condemned components or units are 
immediately removed so that all scrap material is kept 
together and cannot pass into the repair section. Certain 
worn parts, such as splined shafts, stub axles, etc., are 
in some instances built up again by the electro-chemical 
deposition of metal, this relating to parts that are defi- 
cient by 0.1 in. on the diameter as a maximum. The 
parts treated are then machined to standard. 

For dismantling purposes the chassis is pushed from 
one position to another parallel with the end wall, and 
after stripping and viewing the details, travels at right 
angles (that is parallel with the length of the building) 
the units being lifted off by overhead gear. The engines 
are placed on trestles with rollers to move on rails from 
one man to another as details are removed. Material, 
engines and gearboxes are moved through the shops by 
mechanical conveyors and runways, many parts being 
simply pushed from one position to another. The speed 
of both the engine and material conveyors is 6 ft. a min. 
The view of the gearbox runway given in Fig. 4 illus- 
trates the fact that by means of a central plunger lifted 
by a hand lever, the case can be revolved so as to be 











FIG, 4—GEARBOX RUNWAY 





FIG. 5—FRONT AXLE RUNWAY 

dealt with completely by a man on one side of the run- 
way, the box rotating on the plunger pin. Formerly it 
was necessary to have two sets of men, one at each side of 
the runway. In this runway the last section is hinged so 
that the truck which carries the gearbox can, when empty, 
gravitate back along lower rails to the opposite end. 
Fig. 5 illustrates the front-axle conveyor. The machine 
lines terminate near the chassis assembly conveyor or 
float (220 ft. long x 8 ft. wide), which is level with the 
floor and travels at 14in. amin. Here the heavier parts 
are placed in position by the use of overhead runways 
and the chassis when assembled and after test runs 
back to the body shop for mounting the body, 
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Strength of Wire Rope Over Sheaves 


Wire rope in actual use is generally weakest at the 
points where it passes over sheaves, especially those 
of small diameter, but hitherto few strength tests have 
been made under these conditions, although many have 
been made on the straight rope. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards has made tests under these conditions, the rope 
being connected between two sheaves, one on each head 
of the testing machine. The rope was socketed and 
was made continuous after placing on the sheaves by 
joining the sockets. 

Under the load it was found that the rope usually 
broke where it left the sheave. Ropes used were 3, 3, 
4, 1 and 1} in. in dia., and the sheaves were 10, 14 
and 18 in. in dia. It was found that the strength of 
the rope was less, the smaller the sheave. Taking the 
strength of the straight rope as unity the strength of 
the 2 in. rope over sheaves was 87.4 per cent for the 
10 in. sheave and 95.3 per cent for the 18 in. sheave. 
The larger ropes had a much lower strength, as the 
1} in. rope had a strength of only 75.8 per cent on the 
10 in. sheave and 84.7 per cent on the 18-in. sheaves. 

Some of the tests were made under repeated loads 
representing approximately the working loads; others 
were made under loads which were gradually increased 
to the ultimate. The elongation and decrease in 
diameter were measured and conclusions drawn about 
the behavior of wire ropes under service conditions. 

It is probable that one heavy load squeezes more 
lubricant out of the core than does a lighter load re- 
peated many times. Rapid wear of the wires may result 
from this loss of the grease which was prcvided to 
lubricate them. 

The results of these tests are embodied in Tech- 
nological Paper No. 229 of the Bureau of Standards, 
which can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. The price is 10 cents. 
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The Safety of Flying 


By JOHN F. HARDECKER 


HE PUBLIC is still dubious about the safety of 

flying despite the fact that the Aeromarine Co. has 
operated commercial airplanes over definite routes for 
over a year with but one serious accident. Perhaps the 
largest contributing factor to this feeling of skepticism 
is the daily press to which an airplane accident is still 
a front page feature. However just as long as airplane 
accidents are good news, so long will the press continue 
to feature them, and since the function of all good 
newspapers is to print all the news, we can only en- 
deavor to look beneath the surface to find that which 
is so hard to get at the time of the accident, namely, 
the underlying causes and see if they justify the feeling 
that flying is not yet safe. 

One of the greatest operators of airplanes is our own 
United States Navy Department. During the past fis- 
cal year Navy airplanes and seaplanes have flown a 
total of 39,338 flying hours, which at an average speed 
of 100 m.p.h. would be equivalent to 3,933,800 miles. 
Despite the fact that the major portion of this flying 
has been done under extremely severe conditions the 
total number of accidents or crashes (including minor 
mishaps), has been only 108. 

Each time that there was an accident a full investi- 
gation was made, and a report rendered as to the cause 
of the mishap. The table herewith gives a complete 
detailed resume of the causes of crashes for the fiscal 
year of 1921-22. 


CAUSES OF CRASHES 


HAZARDS OF OPERATION 
ER ree cae eee eee ee 2! 





EN Sess s cD a we eee eth eee esee maces 

NG I Ds ie dhe a os ee 6 

Taxi-ing (Collision on water) ........... 6 

Er er cee ree 5 

GUID o noid bid oeree ds Wimeieds 4 

Burning of plane (in air)............... 1 

Burning of plane (on ground)........... 1 

ee 2 

NRE ras ord as 2. ueo wee Hd He Re Weeks 2 

EN RS ke onde fala eww aviba atte 2 

TE cocci kik eheedehwdbare ceed 2 

6 eee ee ee 1 

we ee eee ae 1 

a ee 1 

Failure to recover from a deliberate spin 1 

EL Patek dade dake d's 6 0 cWladedateadiew ices 1 

Total number due to hazards of operation 76 76 
ENGINE FAILURE 

I colette bas tarts icin WS te wre acae Wa Gite 5 

Oe Gre CUED ok ccdavewuvessouaeas 4 

Stoppage in gas feed ................... 3 

FO ee 2 

i. ere eee 2 

EE vccbbsabevbenes brevestinwel 1 

Total number due to engine failure....... 17 17 
STRUCTURAL FAILURE 
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It is interesting to note from this classification that 
70 per cent of the crashes were due to hazards of oper- 
ation. When we consider the large percentage of flying 
in the Navy department which is done in training new 
pilots, testing new machines with which the pilot is not 
familiar and doing stunt flying while new machines are 
being tested, is it not reasonable to suppose that in 
commercial flying this item could be materially reduced? 
If we add to this the fact that commercial landing facili- 
ties are being constantly improved it seems logical to 
contend that the major portion of these accidents due 
to hazards of operation are peculiar to naval operations, 
and do not have a similar possibility in commercial fly- 
ing. Therefore we must correct our first impressions 
about the safety of commercial flying as gained from 
our gleaning of the newspaper reports of naval and 
military airplane crashes. 

The fact that only 17, or about 16 per cent, of the 
crashes were chargeable to engine failure, argues well 
for the present development of the airplane engine. 
Seventeen engine failures in nearly 4,000,000 miles of 
flying is a wonderful tribute to the manufacturers of 
our airplane engines. The best of these engines when 
applied to commercial aviation will give as good a guar- 
antee against failure as any motive power used in the 
transportation of passengers or freight. 

Structural failures contribution of only 7, or about 
64 per cent of the total failures gives us every assur- 
ance that our designers, despite the necessity of saving 
every possible pound of weight for useful load, are not 
sacrificing safety to cut down weight. 

In conclusion, it is evident that such data as the 
Navy department has just compiled takes us behind 
the scenes as to the causes of airplane crashes, and lets 
in the light so that we can really appreciate the fact 
that flying under proper commercial conditions can be 
made, and is being made, safe for all of us, and that 
we must not attribute too great an importance to the 
crashes which do occur in fields of endeevor where the 
risk is peculiar to that field. 





Scratch Hardness of Copper 


The Bureau of Standards is conducting an investiga- 
tion of the instrument used for the determination of 
the scratch hardness of metals, and in connection with 
this work, considerable attention was paid during the 
past month to the effect of various amounts of cold 
working on the hardness of copper. The results obtained 
in cold rolling very pure, electrolytic, unmelted copper 
and also ordinary commercial copper indicate clearly 
that the early stages of the deformation of the metal 
harden it very rapidly. The maximum degree of hard- 
ness is soon reached, however, and a reversal occurs, 
the metal becoming very appreciably softer as the de- 
formation process is continued, so that the metal in 
its final condition after cold rolling is completed, is 
softer as measured by the scratch hardness method 
than in its initial state. These results were confirmed 
by tests made on the same material by the micro-Brinell 
method. Annealing cold rolled sheets at a low tem- 
perature (100°C.) softens the material appreciably, but 
the general form of the hardness deformation curve 
is not affected. The work will be extended to a few 


other metals to determine whether this behavior is 
peculiar to copper or more general in its nature. 
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Industrial Cost Accounting for Executives 


By PAUL M. ATKINS 





Article thirteen deals with depreciation and other fixed 
charges — Methods of calculation — Controlling and 
subsidiary accounts—Preparation of the journal entries 





detailed cost accounts was presented, and it is now 
#& time to consider more closely some other principal 
ones, their composition and their significance. The 
first of the groups of accounts to be taken is that which 
commonly goes by the name of Fixed Charges. The pecu- 
liar importance of these charges lies in their fixity. 
Whether business is dull or booming they continue day 
after day without any change. In the sense that they may 
be determined in advance with a considerable degree of 
accuracy they do not offer the problem to the manage- 
ment which various variable expenses present. In so 
far, however, as they are immutable they need careful 
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study and in times of depression often cause many dif- 
ficulties since, if they are not met when due they may, 
in fact almost certainly will result in bankruptcy of the 
company. 

The principal elements which make up fixed charges 
are: Depreciation on fixed assets, property insurance 
and property taxes. If interest is to be considered as 
a cost of production it may also be included in the 
group, though this will depend somewhat on what basis 
the interest is computed. While not all cost accoun- 
tants are in accord in regard to the methods of handling 
the other three items there is substantial unanimity of 
opinion that they are all properly considered as fixed 
charges, invariable from month to month during rela- 
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tively long periods—six months to a year and occa- 
sionally longer. 

Depreciation from many points of view is the most 
important of the elements. It is often the largest one 
of them, and it does not have that same degree of 
definiteness that the others have. Insurance rates are 
known in advance, the total amount of the insurance 
can be calculated to a cent and it may be distributed 
with a high degree of accuracy. Depreciation, however, 
is not subject to such exact measurement. It is essen- 
tially the loss in value of the fixed assets due to wear 
and tear, a loss which has not been made good and 
cannot be made good by maintenance in the ordinary 
sense of that word. Of course, the careful use and 
constant repair of equipment or building will prolong 
its life far beyond that which it would attain if such 
attention were not given it, but in the end the machine 
or building will be worn out and must be replaced. The 
measurement of the rate of the wearing out depends 
to a certain extent on the judgment of the individual 
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who is doing the measuring, and hence it is not surpris- 
ing that differences of opinion exist. 

While there are these differences of opinion in regard 
to the methods of calculating depreciation and of the 
rates at which it shall be determined, there is no ques- 
tion but that depreciation must not be neglected, and 
that at some rate and by some method it must enter the 
cost of production through the expense accounts. In 
recent years, experience has been rapidly accumulated 
in regard to the rate at which various kinds of machines 
and different types of buildings wear out, and on that 
basis the accuracy of the determination of the rates 
of depreciation has been greatly increased. Much of 
the experience has been reduced to tabular form and 
published, so that it is available for general use, and 
appraisers who have specialized in the evaluation of 
certain types of industry have a great deal of additional 
unpublished information. 

Depreciation goes on whether the property is being 
used or not, and it is astonishing to find how little dif- 
ference it makes whether it is used or stands idle. 
Theoretically, of course, depreciation ought to be a 
great deal less during dull times than during a busy 
period. When business is slack, however, the tendency 
is to reduce all expenses as far as possible, and so ma- 
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chines are not oiled and cleaned as often as they should 
be, and they rust out fully as rapidly as they wear out. 
If equipment is used for double shifts instead of for 
single shifts for any great length of time, then we are 
likely to find that the rate of depreciation has sensibly 
increased and must be taken account of. In most cases, 
however, it is not necessary to change the rate during 
dull seasons. In fact, it is generally incorrect to do so, 
and the temptation to reduce expenses in this manner 
should be resisted if really accurate records are desired. 


LOSSES DUE TO OBSOLESCENCE 


Another reduction in the value of the fixed assets 
which has much the same effect on the records as has 
depreciation, though it arises from an entirely different 
cause, is obsolescence. Essentially, obsolescence is the 
loss in value due to the ageing of the article, or, more 
properly, its going out of style. It is quite possible 
for a piece of equipment to be in excellent condition 
and serviceable for a long time to come in so far as 
its physical condition is concerned, and yet be valueless 
to the company because new and improved methods re- 
quiring different equipment have come into use. It is, 
of course, extremely difficult to forecast such costs and 
hence the simplest way to deal with the situation is to 
set up a special reserve account which may be used as 
a protection against unforeseenable losses from this 
source. In some cases, however, the rate of deprecia- 
tion is increased so as to provide for obsolescence also. 

There are several different methods by which the 
rate of depreciation may be calculated. In all cases, it 
is necessary first to determine the probable length of 
life of the asset in question and its scrap or salable 
value at the end of that period. The simplest method 
and the one which is most used by industrial concerns 
is the one known as the straight line method of deprecia- 
tion. It gets its name from the fact that a graph of 
its curve plotted on co-ordinate paper gives a straight 
line. The probable scrap value is deducted from the 
first cost value and the difference is then divided by 
the number of years of the expected life of the asset. 
This gives an amount which is to be charged each year 
as an expense and credited in turn to the reserve for 
depreciation account. It is necessary, of course, to 
divide the yearly amount by twelve to reduce it to a 
monthly basis so that the debits and credits can be 
made at the regular accounting periods. The arrange- 
ment simplifies the whole accounting record for the 
matter, and for most manufacturing concerns is just 
as accurate and satisfactory as any other method which 
has been devised. 


OTHER METHODS OF CALCULATING THE RATE 


Two other methods are used with sufficient frequency 
to warrant a brief discussion of them here. One of 
the methods is known as the fixed percentage on dimin- 
ishing value method. The length of life and the scrap 
value are first ascertained as before. Then a per cent 
is calculated, which, when applied to the net value of 
the asset for the preceding year, will give the amount 
of depreciation for the current year. The net value 
used is the cost value less the total amount of deprecia- 
tion previously written off on the item. This all means 
that a decreasing amount of depreciation will be debited 
to expense each year for any particular items, because 
the fixed per cent is applied to a decreasing net value 
of the asset. This is contrary to the facts of the case 
in most instances, for the equipment does not usually 
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lose in value due to its wear and tear, so fast during 
the first few years as later on in its life. On the other 
hand, it is presented by advocates of this method that 
the cost of maintenance is likely to be much higher 
during the later years of the life of the equipment, 
and so the total of depreciation plus maintenance will 
be approximately a constant amount. The idea is some- 
times carried so far as to combine the accounts for 
depreciation and maintenance, crediting a reserve for 
depreciation and maintenance account with an amount 
which is believed will be sufficient to cover both, and 
then debiting the account with the amount of the re- 
pairs. The method is more complicated than the pre- 
ceding one and, for industrial companies, does not 
usually give any more satisfactory results, though this 
is possible under exceptional conditions. 

The other method referred to is known as the sinking 
fund method, and is worked out on the principle of a 
sinking fund. The total depreciation to be written off 
being first calculated, an amount is then determined 
which, if set aside each year and 
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is shown a space for recording the first cost of the 
equipment and at the right is a column in which ad- 
ditions and improvements may be entered. The sum of 
the two items for all the cards of a certain class of 
equipment should agree with the balance shown in the 
controlling inventory account for that same class. The 
record of the yearly depreciation is to be made in a 
column still further to the right, and the total of the 
column for all cards of a given group should be in 
accord with the reserve for depreciation account for 
the same group. On the reverse of the sheet are spaces 
for a record of the more extensive repairs which may 
be made from time to time. This record does not con- 
cern us here, but it will be found to be most useful 
when it becomes necessary to schedule or budget ex- 
penses in advance, a subject that is discussed in a later 
chapter. 

Insurance does not present so many problems as de- 
preciation. As was noted in an earlier paragraph, it is 
not necessary to estimate it in order to ascertain its 
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ciation charges calculated on different l— L 
groups of fixed assets in so far as the 

controlling and detailed expense ac- 

counts are concerned, it is ordinarily desirable to make 
the distinction in respect to the reserve for depreciation 
which serves to record the credit side of the transaction. 
It must not be forgotten that it is only by combining the 
reserve accounts for depreciation with the assets ac- 
counts for the class of assets in question that the present 
net value of the assets concerned may be ascertained. 
Hence, there should be reserve accounts for deprecia- 
tion for each group of assets such as: buildings, fur- 
niture and fixtures, machinery, etc. There are some- 
times certain exceptions, always one, in fact, for land 
does not depreciate at least, in the sense in which the 
expression has been employed here. In certain cases, 
also, tools have no reserve for depreciation account 
but are handled in a somewhat different way as is ex- 
plained in the following article. 

The controlling fixed asset accounts and their sup- 
plementary reserve for depreciation accounts need to 
be supported by subsidiary records or accounts as in 
the case of all controlling accounts. The subsidiary rec- 
ord usually takes the form of a plant register or equip- 
ment record. Either cards or a looseleaf book may be 
used as is most convenient. An excellent illustration of 
this kind of record is shown in Fig. 38. At the left 


FIG. 
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amount. The insurance companies charge their pre- 
miums at a certain rate per year per thousand dollars 
of assets insured, and from this information it is very 
easy to calculate the amount chargeable to each de- 
partment monthly. Ordinarily property insurance pre- 
miums are paid in advance for a year at a time in the 
case of industrial concerns. Hence, it becomes neces- 
sary to set up what is commonly called a prepaid insur- 
ance account to which the insurance premiums are 
charged as soon as they are paid, and which is credited 
in turn each month as the premiums are earned and 
charged to the proper expense accounts. 


THE HANDLING OF TAXES 


In some cases taxes are almost as easy charges to 
handle as are insurance premiums, and in other cases 
estimates must be employed. If the tax rate is defi- 
nitely known in advance, then the amount to be charged 
each month can be determined as is done for insurance 
premiums. If, however, the tax rate is not known till 
the end of the year then it is necessary to estimate it 
on the basis of previous experience. In most cases prop- 
erty taxes are not payable till the end of the year. 
Hence, it becomes necessary to set up a reserve for 
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taxes account to which shall be credited each month 
the amount of the estimated taxes for that month. 
When the taxes are paid the account should then be 
debited and any balance which results from a discrep- 
ancy between the actual and estimated taxes should be 
closed into the surplus account. 

We are now ready to turn our attention to the 
mechanism necessary to obtain the proper amounts to 
charge to the controlling and detailed expense accounts 
and credit to the corresponding reserve for depreciation, 
prepaid insurance and reserve for taxes accounts. A 
simple and convenient method is illustrated in Figs. 39 
and 40. One or more of the forms shown in Fig. 39 
should be made up for each department. The informa- 
tion is obtained from the plant register directly, for 
depreciation or by calculation from the data given there 
in the case of insurance and taxes. Each unit of equip- 
ment is listed separately as in indicated. The totals 
of the several columns for each group of equipment give 
the information which is summarized on the form 
shown in Fig. 40 for the preparation of the general 
journal entries. The grand total of all the columns 
for all classes of assets is the amount to be debited each 
month to fixed charges account of the proper depart- 
ment, for the sheet should, of course, be prepared on a 
monthly basis. 


THE FIXED CHARGES SUMMARY SHEET 


The form shown in Fig. 40 is a summary sheet on 
which are accumulated the department totals according 
to the groups of departments and the kinds of charges. 
The totals of several different classes of depreciation, 
insurance and taxes are the credits to the accounts in- 
dicated, while the expense classification totals are the 
debits to the controlling expense accounts. It is pos- 
sible in this way to get one general journal entry to 
record all the fixed charges which are to be posted to 
the ledger accounts as indicated below. 


Administrative expense 
Selling expense 
Auxiliary manufacturing expense 
Direct manufacturing expense 
Reserve for the depreciation of buildings 
Reserve for the depreciation of machinery 
Reserve for the depreciation of furniture and fixtures 
Prepaid insurance 
Reserve for property taxes 
If, at any time, it is desired to ascertain any of the 
details of the entry the information can be obtained 
directly from the above-described sheets so that no long 
explanation need accompany the entry in the journal. 
The accounts to be credited with these fixed charges 
appear substantially as follows: 


RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION OF MACHINERY ACCOUNT 


General journal (with General journal (the 
amount of depreciation on amount of depreciation to 
credit to this account on be recorded for this period 
machinery which has been on all machinery. Debit 
sold, destroyed or for some therefor to various expense 
other reason removed from accounts). 
record in the machinery ac- 
count. Credit therefor to 
profit and loss account). 


There is a credit balance to this account representing 
the amount of reserve for depreciation accumulated 
against machinery recorded in the machinery account. 

The other reserve for depreciation accounts are han- 
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dled in the same way and so it is unnecessary to show 
them here. The prepaid insurance account appears as 


follows: 
PREPAID INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


Voucher register (amount 
of premium paid for all 


General Journal (amount 
of the property insurance 
earned during the month. 


kinds of property insur- 

ance. Credit therefor to Debit therefor to various 

accounts payable control- expense accounts). 

ling account). 

There is a debit balance in this account all of the 
time which in most cases represents the value of the 
unexpired property insurance. 

The reserve for taxes accounts usually has the fol- 


lowing entries: 
RESERVE FOR TAXES ACCOUNT 


Voucher register (amount Genera] journal (amount 
of the property taxes paid. of the accrued property 
Debit therefor to accounts taxes—actual or estimated 
payable controlling ac- —for the month in ques- 
count). tion. Debit therefor to 

various expense accounts). 


There is usually a credit balance to this account for 
taxes are usually paid in arrears as was noted above. 
Any discrepancy because of differences between esti- 
mated and actual taxes should be closed by a general 
journal entry into the surplus account or profit and 
loss account. 

The above-described methods of handling the various 
fixed charges are simple and accurate enough for all 
practical purposes. Fixed charges are important to the 
manager because of their fixity and the necessity that 
they be met in dull times as well as good. 


- oo 


Thermal Stresses in Steel Car Wheels 


An investigation of stresses induced in steel car 
wheels from heating the tread has been carried out at 
the Bureau of Standards in a manner approximating 
severe service conditions. It is said by experienced 
railway men that the tread of the wheel becomes heated 
to a dull red from the application of brake shoes on 
descending long mountainous grades. A large number 
of rolled, forged and cast steel wheels both new and 
worn were tested. In the tests the wheels were mounted 
on a hollow water-cooled axle and the treads were heated 
by passing an electric current through a soft steel re- 
sistor which encircled the wheels. 

Observations were made every ten minutes during 
the test of the temperatures and deformations through- 
out the wheel. In the regular tests the maximum tread 
temperature reached 716 deg. F. in 90 minutes, and 
in three special tests the tread was heated to about 
500 deg. C. in 150 minutes. Although the test was more 
severe than actual service conditions, none of the wheels 
developed cracked plates in any of the tests. 

The results of the investigation show the manufac- 
turers how the wheels are deformed from high tread 
temperature, giving the magnitude and distribution of 
stresses throughout the wheels. The manufacturers will 
be able to use these new data to advantage in consider- 
ing the question of proposed changes of design and 
manufacturing practice. 

They are contained in Technological Paper No 235 of 
the Bureau of Standards, which may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Cylinder Inspection Gages 


By FRANK C. HUDSON 





Methods used by two leading automobile builders 
for insuring accuracy in cylinder production—Sight 
and feel gages popular in this work 





varies considerably with the type of motor and, 
consequently, requires modified designs of inspec- 
tion gages in the different shops. All gages for this 
purpose, however, afford suggestions for adaptation to 
use in other lines, and are consequently of general in- 
terest. The gages illustrated herewith are from the 
shops of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the Peerless Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The gage in Fig. 1 is used in inspecting the finish 
milling operation of the Pierce-Arrow cylinder block. 
The bar A, which has the sides milled out to form a 


[= INSPECTION of automobile motor-cylinders 
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FIG. 1—GAGE FOR HEIGHT OF CYLINDER BLOCK 


channel, both for lightness and to make it easier to 
handle, rests on the top of the cylinder block, while 
the rod B tests the height, or distance between the two 
faces of the cylinder block. Only the main dimensions 
are given, as it is necessary to vary most of the propor- 
tions in adapting this gage to other cylinder blocks. 
The gage shown in Fig. 2 is also from the Pierce- 
Arrow shop, and is for gaging the thickness of the 
head of the combustion chamber. The 6-in. block A 
rests on two of the bolt bosses, one of which is shown 
at B. These bosses are machined and the face C is 


afterward milled with relation to them. This gives a 
basis for measurement, as the combustion chamber B 
is milled to a definite distance from the face C, so that 
the thickness of the head is easily gaged by the arm E 
which is inserted through a core hole in the water 
jacket and the thickness read at the end of the pointer 
F. The end E and the pointer F are hardened. The 
pointer rests on the central line when the arm £ is at 
the proper distance from the top of the bolt hole boss. 

A sight gage for the profile of the combustion cham- 
ber in the cylinder head is shown in Fig. 3. This gage 
is made of }-in. steel having the profiles cut as shown 
and to the tolerances given. The drawing also shows 
the method used in the Pierce-Arrow shop for stating 
tolerances. The plus tolerance is above the line and the 
minus tolerance below. The gage is located by the two 
studs shown at A and B. 


The gages shown in Figs. 4, 5 and 6 are from the 
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FIG. 2—GAGING THICKNESS OF COMBUSTION- 


CHAMBER HEAD 

Peerless Motor Car Co. The method of gaging the 
distance from the valve seat to the face of the cylinder 
block is shown in Fig. 4. As will be noted, the valves 
are on an angle of 9} deg., the end of the gage rod 
being faced to this angle so as to seat on the surface 
plate on which the cylinder is inspected. The dimen- 
sions are given solely to show the important points to 
be gaged, and not for exact figures. 

The gage for measuring the depth of the cylinder 
from the face to the top of the combustion chamber is 
shown in Fig. 5. Here the top or plate A fits the 
cylinder bore and also rests on the cylinder face, so as 
to insure the gage being parallel with the bore. The 
rod B goes through the cylinder bore and bears against 
the top of the combustion chamber. The gaging is done 
by the stud C, which is fitted into the bar B after being 
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hardened_and ground. The tolerance 
is determined by the movement of the 
stud C in the slot in block D, the > 


amount of which can be varied to suit {pes - = ome 
any desired condition. Hime — 
The cylinder gage shown in Fig. 6 | if oy 
: : | on 
is used for testing the squareness of avi i= 
/ 
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the bore with the face of the cylinder / 
block. This gage consists of a cross- / 
head or facing strip A which, as shown 
at B, is 27 in. long. Toward one end, 
it is bored to receive the bar C, which 
extends down into the cylinder and 





carries two sets of gaging fingers, as 
shown at D. Every finger has a flat 
spring which tends to keep it toward 
the center of the bar. Each set of 














these fingers is controlled by a cone, 

as at E and F, operated by a right- 

and left-hand screw by the knob G. 
With the gage inserted in the 























cylinder bore, the fingers are ex- pa se one 000" ts m8. “ 
panded until they make contact with { ential a 4% 
the cylinder wall. If the bore is square 2f piney : | 
) j f ’ mun 
with the face of the cylinder block, the QO») rete aes 
measuring end of the crosshead will H Pep CPE SS ——— ‘ 
remain in contact with the face as the ik 1750 a Seintiiell 


gage is turned in different positions. 
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FIG. 4—TESTING VALVE SEAT LOCATION 
FIG. 5—GAGING CYLINDER DEPTH 


FIG. 6—TESTING SQUARENESS OF BORE WITH FACE OF CYLINDER 


If the bore is not square, the error can be accurately) 
detected on account of the long length of the cross- 
head. 





Standardization of Purchase 
Specifications 
By P. G. AGNEW 


Hundreds of millions of dollars could be saved by 
municipal and state governments and by the industries 
of the United States through the unification and stand- 
ardization of purchase specifications. The purchasing 
agents of state and municipal government departments 
are spending approximately $700,000,000 yearly fou 
supplies, materials of construction and other products, 
but these purchases are for the most part unco-ordinated. 
In many cities and states perhaps half a dczen differ- 
ent departments may be buying the same materials at 
the same time but at different prices and under differ- 
ent specifications, or with no specifications whatever. 
Such a condition is, of course, conducive to great waste. 
However this apparent waste in purchasing is not con- 
fined to the various government departments alone. 

Industry’s purchases are even greater than those of 
the state and municipal governments combined. It has 
been estimated that the industries represented in the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents alone spend 
more than a billion dollars a year for materials and 
supplies. Although the waste resulting from unco- 
ordinated purchases is undoubtedly much smaller in 
industry than among local and state departments, it 
is certain that in industry, also, hundreds of millions 
of dollars could be saved by national standardization of 
purchase specifications, of methods for analysis of 
materials, and of sizes, types, and styles. 





_*Abstract of address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
flattens! Association of Purchasing Agents, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
May ° 
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Devoted to the exchange of information on 
useful methods, Its scope includes all divisions 
of the machine building industry, from draft- 
ing room to shipping platform. The articles 
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~ Ideas from Practical Men 
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are made up from letters submitted from all 
over the world. Descriptions of methods or de- 
vices that have proved their value are carefully 
considered, and those published are paid for f 





















Making a Socket Wrench to Meet 
an Emergency 


By GEORGE A. LUERS 


Frequently the small shop is called upon to furnish 
a wrench for some special purpose in a hurry. The 
owner of a tractor required a wrench to handle a square 
head bolt set down in the frame of the machine and 
being unable to obtain a stock size at any hardware 








Pipe driven down over bolt head 








F Completed Wrench 
AN EMERGENCY SOCKET WRENCH 


store, appealed to the owner of a repair shop in southern 
Maryland for a suitable tool. 

The sketch illustrates the method adopted to supply 
this tool, with the least delay and is worth noting, in 
that the wrench was made without forging or machining 
and from a short length of seamless steel pipe, obtained 
from the scrap pile. To make this wrench the end of 
the pipe was heated and driven over the bolt head. 
Next the pipe was sawed about three-fourths across 
with a hacksaw. The end was then flattened and bent 
double. It was heated before making the sharp bend at 
the junction of the handle and socket, to avoid breaking. 
While the wrench was hurriedly made, the result was 
a most satisfactory tool. 





Spacing Small Holes Accurately 


By G. W. NUSBAUM 


Many mechanics seem to have difficulty in spacing 
small drilled holes where accuracy with relation to each 
other or from given points must be maintained, as in 
making jigs, dies and fixtures. There are various ways 
of securing this accuracy, and the methods should be 
fully understood by all machinists. 

One method, which is very simple, is as follows: 
Referring to Fig. 1, let us assume that we want to 
drill two holes in piece 4. which is to be used as a jig. 





In a piece of cold-rolled steel or flat ground stock, B, 
a hole of the desired size is drilled. A parallel C and 
the piece B are then clamped to A in such a manner 
that the edge of piece B will be flush with and parallel 
to the edge of A, and so located that a piece of 
cigarette paper will just draw from between the end 





HOLES WITH ACCURACY 


FIG. I—SPACING SMALL 
of piece B and the parallel. The first hole is then 
drilled in the jig through the hole in piece B. 

Suppose the distance between the centers of the two 
holes is required to be exactly 2 in. We now loosen 
the clamp on B and slide the piece along, keeping it 
flush and parallel with A until the 2-in. measuring 
block D will lie between it and the parallel and the 
paper draw as before. The piece is clamped and the 
second hole in the jig can then be drilled with every 
assurance that it will be the right distance from the 
first one. 

The second method requires flanged collars, but once 
these are made and hardened, they will constitute a 
very valuable addition to the toolmaker’s kit. Fig. 2 
shows this method, with one of the flanged collars 
clamped in place on the job to be drilled. 

The first hole is drilled and a pin is neatly inserted. 
The collar is now lightly clamped in the approximate 





FIG. 2—THE FLANGED COLLAR METHOD 


position of the second hole. To the desired center dis- 
tance between the holes is added one-half of the diam- 
eter of the pin and one-half the diameter of the collar, 
which gives the dimension A to which the collar must 
be set. The setting can be made very accurately by 
means of a micrometer, and after finally locating the 
collar, it is clamped firmly for drilling the hole. 
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Threading an Aluminum Phone Case 
for Radio Apparatus 
By H. E. CRAWFORD 


The method used by the Kilbourne & Clarke Mfg. Co., 
Seattle, Wash., in threading the cups or shells used in 
head phones for radio work, shows the handiwork of 
a thoroughly practical man. This company builds an 
unusually complete line of radio apparatus and has a 
shop that will compare favorably with the majority of 
similar shops in any part of the country. 

The problem was to thread the outside of the case 
to match the outer piece, or cover which is of molded 
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THREADING THE CASE 


bakelite or similar material. This required that a por- 
tion of the case be raised for the thread, which is rolled 
instead of being cut. As the aluminum of which the 
case is made is 0.090 in. thick, it is too heavy for bulg- 
ing by ordinary means so it is bulged by rolling as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The mandrel A, enough smaller than the inside of 
the case to allow it to be easily removed after bulging, 
is held in a lathe chuck as shown. The mandrel has a 
raised portion B, over which the case is yolled to form 
the bulge. It was found that the collar on the mandrel 
must be knurled to drive the case satisfactorily during 
the rolling. 

The case is slipped over the mandrel as shown and 
the roll C, mounted on the shank D, which is held in 
the tool post, is pressed against the outer part of the 
shell, producing the desired bulge in short order. 

Rolling the thread was accomplished by the method 
shown in Fig. 2. It will be noted that the mandrel A 
fits the inside of the case in this operation and also that 
the chuck has auxiliary jaws B which grip the end of 
the case or shell and hold it firmly against the man- 
drel A. This was found necessary to overcome the 
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tendency of the shell to open out, or flare, under the 
action of the roll. The auxiliary jaws practically en- 
circle the end of the shell so as to press it firmly against 
the mandrel A and prevent the flaring of the shell 
referred to. 

The making of the threading roll is easy af*er one 
understands the principle. But uniess the roll is the 
same diameter as the blank, the results are not satis- 
factory. A threading roll half the diameter of the work 
gives a double thread and, in a like manner, other varia- 
tions produce unexpected results at times. The exact 
amount to allow on the diameter of the case for the 
flow of metal to fill the thread is not easy to calculate 
the first time, but the shop superintendent, F. H. Harp, 
credits the American Machinists’ Handbook with mak- 
ing the job easy to accomplish after he really got to 
work on it. 
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Drawback Chuck Operated by a Push Rod 


By A. W. FREEMAN 


The job was that of turning, facing and boring some 
small spur gear blanks, and the work was to be done 
in a No. 4 Warner & Swasey universal turret-lathe 
fitted with the usual push collets. 

Two settings were, of course, necessary, one side be- 
ing faced, the shaft hole bored and a recess formed by 
which the finished gear was to be located on a flanged 
shaft. After turning the blank over, the other side was 
faced and the outside diameter turned. As it was of 
prime importance that the sides be parallel and that the 
outside diameter be concentric with the locating re- 
cess, we desired some means of drawing the work 
firmly against the chuck plate of the second setting. 

The accompanying sketch shows how we converted 
the regular push rod of the machine into a pull rod, 
or draw bar, to accomplish the purpose. The head of 
the draw bolt was made of such size that the gear blank 
would readily pass over it, and when the blank was in 
place on the chuck plate a slip washer between it and 
the head of the bolt served to draw it against the chuck 
plate when the bolt was pulled back. 

The sketch shows very clearly how the forward move- 
ment of the push rod was converted to a pull upon the 
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DRAWBACK CHUCK OPERATED BY A PUSH ROD 


draw bolt by means of the little semicircular reversing 
dogs, which were made to rock in their seats and thus 
act as levers of the first class. The whole mechanism 
was held in the spindle of the machine by the chuck 
plate, which screwed on the spindle nose. 
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Making and Hardening Small Reamers 


By AMOS FERBER 


Toolmakers often have occasion to use small reamers 
of odd sizes and the only way to get them is to make 
them on the spot. Fortunately, most tool rooms carry 
a stock of drill-rod in sizes from No. 60 drill-gage to 
+ in., varying by one or two thousandths in diameter. 

There are several ways to make a reamer. One is 
to turn up a blank, square one end for a wrench and 
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REAMERS IN COLD LEAD 


HARDENING SMALL 


mill flutes in the other in a milling machine provided 
with a dividing head. This is an expensive job and can- 
not be recommended when the tool is to be used but 
once, or possibly twice. A more common way is to 
bevel the business end and file three, five, or seven teeth 
across the beveled corner with a three-cornered file. 
This latter product is a “rose” reamer and can be made 
by any toolmaker in a few minutes. 

A still more simple way is to take a piece of drill-rod 
about one-half thousandth below the desired size of 
hole and grind or file one end at an angle anywhere 
from 15 to 45 deg. as shown in the sketch. There is 
nothing in the appearance of the product to indicate 
to the uninitiated that it is a reamer, but for enlarging 
a hole by a small amount and for leaving a smooth 
surface therein, there is nothing better unless it be 
a lap. 

Both a reamer of this kind (I never heard any specific 
designation applied to it) and the rose reamer, when 
made upon the end of a drill-rod, depend upon the 
hardening to make them effective. As the cutting ends 
are no larger before hardening than the rest of the 
rod such reamers have no clearance and unless this is 
supplied by the slight expansion in hardening they will 
bind in the hole. 

The hardening must be confined to the extreme end, 
and to accomplish this purpose by quenching in water 
is difficult and the result uncertain. Either kind of 
reamer may be hardened quickly, satisfactorily, and 
almost without possibility of failure, by “quenching” 
the heated tool in a block of cold lead. 

Take a small chunk of lead (not babbitt, it is too 
hard) and drive the cold reamer into it just sufficiently 
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to cover the angular end. If it is a rose reamer, do 
not attempt to cover the entire depth of the teeth. 
Withdraw the tool and heat the extreme end to the 
required hardening heat, then drive it quickly into the 
hole in the lead. 

That is all there is to it. All you have to do now is 
to talk to your fellow workmen or scratch your ear 
a.couple of minutes and the tool will be ready to put 
to work. No tempering is needed and, ordinarily, no 
sharpening. Try the reamer in a piece of scrap and 
if it cuts too large it may be reduced a slight amount 
(a very slight amount) by the judicious use of an oil 
stone. 

Of course you don’t believe it. Neither did I, and 
I was foolish enough to tell the “old man” so before 
I tried it. I apologized good and plenty, later. 


i, 
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A Floating Tap-Holder 


By RICHARD HERVIG 





We needed a sensitive floating tap-holder and, as I 
could not find any on the market, I had one made as 
illustrated herewith, which proved to be very satis- 
factory. 

Across the threaded end of the shank is milled a 
half-round groove having a radius a trifle greater and 
of a total depth about x: in. less than that of a stand- 
ard steel ball of suitable size. Across the larger end 
of the shouldered piece that holds the tap a similar 
groove is milled. 

Between these two opposed parts is a disk having 








Section A-A 


A FLOATING TAP HOLDER 


similar grooves milled across opposite faces at right 
angles to each other. A sleeve to screw on the threaded 
end of the shank serves to hold all parts together, but 
is sufficiently larger in inside dimensions to allow con- 
siderable latitude to the other members. 

A sufficient number of standard steel balls to fill the 
grooves is put in place and the sleeve screwed tightly 
on the shank. The shoulder on the lower member pre- 
vents the parts from separating enough to allow the 
balls to get out of the grooves. 
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Center Indicator Attachment 
By G. W. NUSBAUM 


A center indicator such as is described in almost any 
catalog of machinist’s tools, is a very valuable tool 
when that portion of the work which is to be centrally 
located in the lathe is solid, so that a prick-punch mark 
may be made therein for holding the point of the short 
arm of the needle. 

If, however, a hole is already drilled in the center of 





ATTACHMENT FOR CENTER INDICATOR 


the work which you desire to relocate centrally on the 
face plate, much difficulty is experienced with the ordi- 
nary center indicator. 

In order to overcome this trouble a conically shaped 
button should be made similar to the illustration. It 
will be noted that the button is bored centrally with 
the conical surface and is slipped on the short arm of 
the needle of the indicator, as shown in the illustration. 
Various size buttons may be made so that a wide range 
of holes can be accommodated. On account of the coni- 
cal shape, each button will cover holes of various sizes. 
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Valve Grinding—Continuous or Recipro- 
cating—Discussion 
By Wm. R. SEDDON 


On page 528, Vol. 58, of the American Machinist, 
Richard H. Kiddle says that valve grinding is very 
often overdone. This is very true and I believe the 
method we use in grinding valves will be of value. The 
face of the valve is first ground on a Franklin grind- 
ing machine to the proper angle, which in most cases 
is 45 deg. Then we examine the seats very carefully 
and if necessary true them up with a valve reseater, 
but great care must be taken not to cut the seat down 
any more than necessary, for deep cutting would soon 
mean a new block of cylinders. The slower you turn 
the cutter the better the results. 

In grinding the valve in, it is turned back and forth 
ten or fifteen times. Never make a complete revolution 
when grinding in a valve as it makes ridges in the 
seat. Wash the valve and seat with kerosene, wipe dry 
and apply prussian blue or red lead on the valve face. 
Then bring the face of the valve in contact with the 
seat, as you would when grinding, and turn back and 
forth once. 

Take the valve out again and wipe the blue from the 
seat, allowing the blue to remain on valve face. Now 
let the valve face come in contact with seat and again 
turn back and forth. If the blue shows all around the 
seat, the seat is perfect but if the blue only shows in 
spots on the seat, it is necessary to keep on grinding 
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and to continue the above operations until the blue 
shows all around the seat. 

It must be remembered that compression is the back- 
bone of any gasoline motor, and seven-tenths of the 
motor troubles today, for which a great many people 
blame carburetor and ignition, are due to faulty com- 
pression. 
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Helping Men Become Familiar 
with Machines 
By I. B. RicH 


The southern branch of the University of California 
is located at Los Angeles, and has had quite a quota 
of ex-service men as students in shop work. In order 
to make it easy for them to learn the right speeds and 
feeds for various machines, the speeds obtained by run- 
ning the belt on certain cones, are stamped on the cone 
itself as in the sketch at the bottom of the chart shown. 
In the case of back geared machines, the speeds both 
with and without gears are given. 

In other cases a table is made, as shown herewith, 
this being for a Sibley 24 in. upright drilling machine. 
The table is for cast-iron work. It begins with a 2-in. 
drill and shows that its surface speed will be 30.5 ft. per 
min. with the belt on the larger driving cone which 
gives 310 r.p.m. It also shows that this cone will give 
a speed of 38.9 r.p.m. to a 4-in. drill, which is above the 























DRILL SPEED TABLE FOP WORK IN CAST IRON 
Feed Pin F PM. Site of Drill RPM. 
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FEED AND SPEED CHART FOR DRILLING 


36 ft. allowable according to the note below, so the 
belt must go down on the next smaller cone. 

Reading the chart another way, it shows for example 
that the belt on smallest cone and the back gears out, 
gives suitable speeds for cast iron, for drills from 1: 
to 18in. The chart also shows the feeds obtained with 
different positions of the feed pin. It has been found 
very useful in helping new men become familiar with 
the machine. 
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Device for Holding Boring Bars 
and Drills in Lathe 


By R. W. BARRETT 


The boring tool and drill holder shown in the accom- 
panying sketch possesses the following advantages: It 
will hold any bar or drill, within its capacity, true to 
the center line of the lathe; it does not obstruct the 
workman’s view of the hole being bored; its range is 
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" Compound rest 


HOLDER FOR BORING BARS AND DRILLS 


so great and a change from one size of bar or drill to 
another is so easily and quickly made that on a majority 
of chucking jobs the fixture may remain in place until 
the work is completed, merely changing the bars or tools 
to suit the work of boring, facing or turning. 

The rib on the bottom should be made to fit the slot 
in the toolblock of the compound rest, and I find it 
advantageous to have this rib at an angle of 15 deg., 
swinging the rest over to correspond. The compound 
rest thus remains in the position required for thread- 
ing operations. 





A Neat Wiper System for Oiling 
Loose Pulleys 
By FRANK C. HUDSON 


Methods of oiling loose pulleys are always open to 
discussion. Here is a method worked out by Wilfred 
Heuser, of Salt Lake City, Utah, and which has been 
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OILING LOOSE PULLEYS IN TANDEM 

Sur 4t 
in use in his shop for several years. The sketch only 
shows part of the pulleys on his countershaft but they 
are all lubricated from oil reservoirs in the bearings at 
the ends of the shaft. The reservoirs are equipped with 
ring oilers as shown which bring the oil up to the 
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shaft. From there the oil works its way along the shaft 
and is picked up by the felt wiper A, which does not 
extend the whole length of the hub in the loose pulley L. 
As the oil is fed to the shaft, from wiper A, wiper B 
on the other side picks it up and not only oils the rest 
of the bearing in the loose pulley hub, but passes the 
oil to the two wipers C in the tight pulley T. 

The oil works its way through these wipers, which 
extend clear through the hub in the case of tight pul- 
leys, and is fed to the wipers D in the next loose pulley 
hub, from there to wiper E and on the wipers F in the 
tight pulley at the right. It might seem that this is 
a long way for the oil to feed, but the answer is that 
it has been doing it so successfully that the pulleys 
never give trouble, and only require oil in the reservoir 
at long intervals. It will be noted that the end of the 
bearing box has been bored out to receive the turned 
down end of the first loose pulley, thus preventing leak- 
age, as the first wiper absorbs the oil before it has a 
chance to run out. The oil spreads to the left, also, 
where a similar set of wipers lubricates the bearings in 
the pulleys located there. 


Formula for Finding Root Width 
of Splineways 
By CLARENCE D. SCROM 


The following formula will be found useful for cal- 
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CALCULATING ROOT WIDTH OF SPLINEWAYS 


culating the root width of splineways on splined shafts: 


360° 
in( N =) 5 B= W 
2 


in which N = number of splines and B = diameter of 
shaft at the root of the splineway. 
Angle A must first be computed as follows: 


2 T 


gn A = 9 * 9» or sin A= RB. 


in which T =— width of spline and B diameter of 
shaft at root of splineway. 
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Give the Shop Man 
A Visit Through the Shop 


ARL DIETZ, president of the Bridgeport Brass 

Company, told the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at its recent meeting about some of his methods 
of acquainting his employees with the company’s 
business. 

One thing he did was to take his office people through 
the shop to let them see the materials and come in 
contact with the processes about which they are con- 
tinually talking and writing. 

An unexpected development was this request of a 
shop man: “When are we going to be taken through 
the shop?” It looks as though that one tip is worth 
enough to pay Mr. Dietz for the trouble and expense 
of the office people’s trip. The shop man is entitled toa 
trip through the shop. He will be the more conscien- 
tious worker for knowing just why he does his operation 
and will feel that he is helping to build a whole rather 
than merely working on a part. Shop trips for shop 
men should be good counter-irritants to the old familiar 
“unrest.” 











Need for Standard Names 
Of Machine Parts 


O MATTER where one goes the need of a standard 
4 nomenclature for machines and their elements, is 
¢verywhere apparent. The more isolated the district 
the greater the delay, annoyance and cost of not know- 
ing what the other fellow means by the name he gives a 
certain kind of bolt, er screw, or part of a machine. 

One concern has been forced to sketch every part 
wanted and describe it in as much detail as seems neces- 
sary. This has been brought about by costly delavs and 
expense in having the wrong part sent for what seemed 
to be a simple part, simply named. 

There is also a remnant of the old confusion as to 
the threads of a half inch bolt in some parts of the 
country. A recent complaint in the middle west states 
that both twelve and thirteen threads to the inch are 
still supplied by some large bolt makers and that you 
are apt to get one or the other unless you specify which 
is desired. 

This lack of standardization adds to the cost of doing 
business and makes it unnecessarily difficult for supply 
parts to be secured promptly. Individuality has its 
place, but the automotive industry has shown us the 
way toward the advantages of standardized elements 
used in construction. 
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Using the Proper Machine 
in the Right Place 


HERE was a time when the lathe and the cylin- 

drical grinder competed with one another. The 
man selling the one machine tried to convince his 
prospective customer that the other machine was less 
productive, or if he did not want to be considered a 
knocker that his machine was more productive than his 
competitor’s. Any number of discussions took place; 
any number of articles were written on the subject of 
“grinding machine vs. lathe” or “planer vs. milling 
machine.” In many cases both parties were right, in 
others, neither. 

It is well recognized now that there is no such thing 
as “lathe vs. grinding machine,” but that each machine 
has its legitimate scope and no lathe maker who knows 
his business tries to sell a lathe where a grinder is 
needed; at least not if he is acquainted with the facts 
of the case. Machines of different types do not com- 
pete, they supplement each other. 

And yet, even now, it is not considered good form 
to point out in public that this machine is better than 
that for such and such an operation on a certain piece. 
Such a statement, however well supported by facts and 
reasons, would be considered a knock of the machine 
which happens to get the worst of the argument. 

This is not a proper view to take of the matter. A 
clean cut and frank discussion on the applicability of 
various types of machines to different jobs would not 
harm any machine. It would more clearly establish its 
proper place in industry, it would tend to eliminate the 
use of machines in places where they do not belong and 
as a result both competing machines, if we may use 
the term this time, would finally gain in appreciation by 
the user. There would be less occassion to condemn 
either of the two machines because they are used in 
places where they have no right to be. 

It would be interesting to hear about the experiences 
of shop men who have changed over from the planer to 
the milling machine or vice versa and to hear of the 
results obtained from the change and the reason why; 
to hear from them why they prefer the shaper in one 
case and the milling machine in another: when a milling 
machine is more or less productive than a surface 
grinder. 

The fact that in one shop one kind of machine is 
used and in another shop another kind and for practic- 
ally the same kind of work cannot always be explained 
by the fact that the machine happened to be there and 
must be used. Often preference for one or the other 
type is expressed and it is quite difficult for the sales- 
man of a certain type machine to make an impression in 
one shop whereas he may be welcomed in another where 
the same class of work is being done. What seems to 
be the reason? 

Is it the lack of understanding or is there really a 
difference in certain conditions which makes it advis- 
able to use different classes of machines in different 
shops in order to obtain the most productive method? 
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Cleveland Group Mounting for Punch 


Presses 


For punching steel angles used in 
the construction of oil derricks and 
towers such as radio towers or those 
supporting water or storage tanks, 
and for punching roof trusses, all 
of which as a rule have groups of 
holes at each end and at the center, 
the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 


are adjustable to permit a minimum 
distance of 2 in., and a maximum 
distance of 20 in. between them. 
The machines may be operated in- 
dividually by the treadles or all three 
may be operated simultaneously 
from either end. Each air cylinder 
may be operated individually also, or 





The jaws are opened by a pressure 
of the finger on the button at the top 
of the dial, and then allowed to close 
upon the work by the action of the 
indicator spring. The direction and 
amount of variation from standard 
are shown in thousandths of an inch 
by the position in which the pointer 
comes to rest above or below the zero 
line. The reading is adjusted to zero 
by turning the knurled bezel ring, 
which is then clamped against acci- 

















CLEVELAND GROUP MOUNTING 


Co., Cleveland, Ohia, has recently 
developed and placed on the market 
the combination group mounting of 
punch presses shown in the illustra- 
tion herewith. 

Angles may be punched in either leg 
without the necessity of turning the 
angles end to end. To hold the angles 
firmly against the gage blocks in a 
straightened condition, air cylinders 
are used. Supports are also provided 
for the angles. The gage blocks are 
adjustable to permit the punching of 
various sizes of angles or sections. 
An end gage is also furnished for 
positioning the work. 

The machines punch angles 26 ft. 
in length or less. One end machine 
is stationary, while the other two 
machines are adjustable along the 
base by hand. Each individual ma- 
chine has punch attachments which 


all may be operated simultaneously 
from the stationary end. 

The style C machines illustrated 
have a capacity of 6x6x *s in. as a 
maximum, but this mounting can be 
provided for machines having a 
greater or lesser capacity. 





Federal Micrometer 


Indicator 


The micrometer dial indicator 
shown herewith has been brought 
out by the Federal Products Corp., 
15 Elbow St., Providence, R. I., for 
the purpose of inspecting or check- 
ing errors in size of small parts for 
which a micrometer caliper is ordi- 
narily used. 

The accompanying _ illustration 
shows the application of the tool. 


FOR PUNCH PRESSES 


dental movement by the smali screw 
at the side. 

The diameter of the dial is 23 in., 
and the regular graduation is to 

















FEDERAL MICROMETER DIAL 
INDICATOR 


0.001 in. Dials with other gradua- 
tions may be supplied if desired. The 
instrument will gage any dimension 
up to *: in. It rests ordinarily on 
the small legs shown. 
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‘“‘Threadwell”’ Adjustable 
Dies and Die-Holders 


The Wells Corp., successor to the 
Frank O. Wells Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., is now making the “Thread- 
well” adjustable screw-cutting die in 
a new range of sizes covering from 
| to 1 in. in diameter, with six 
changes of outside dimension. These 
dies, one of which is shown in Fig. 1, 
are hexagonal in shape and are ad- 
justable for size by means of a fillis- 
ter-head screw of generous propor- 
tions, so that adjustment may be 
made without resort to a_ special 
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screws on the holder and bears 
against a shoulder, thus allowing the 
die a considerable amount of freedom 
of movement to adapt itself to minor 
misalignment of the machine, though 
holding it securely against displace- 
ment. Holes in the body of the 





























FIG. 1—“THREADWELL” ADJUSTABLE 
DIE 


screwdriver and with little danger of 
damage to the slot in the head. 
Aluminum stocks are provided to 
hold the various sizes of dies, and 
the hexagonal shape of the latter 
lends itself to the use of a socket or 
open-end wrench in case it is desired 
to use the die in restricted spaces. 
For use upon the screw machine 
or turret lathe two forms of holders 














FIG. 2—RELEASING DIE-HOLDER 


are made, as shown in Figs. 2 and 
3, one having a shank to be fitted to 
‘he turret, while the other is de- 
signed as an adapter to go into 
already existing holders with which 
the machine may be equipped. The 
full length holder, Fig. 2, incorpo- 
rates the releasing, or “slip-off” fea- 
ture common to die-holders that are 
used to cut threads up to a prede- 
termined length. 

The die is held in a hexagonal 
pocket somewhat larger in dimen- 
sions than itself and is retained by 
means of the knurled ring, which 


FIG. 3—ADAPTER FOR SECURING THE 
DIE IN HOLDERS 


holder provide for a free flow of oil 
or cutting compound through the die, 
and thus prevent the accumulation 
of chips. The holders are made in 
six sizes to accommodate all sizes of 
the dies. 





Marquette Pneumatic Die 
Cushions for Punch Presses 


An important factor in the proc- 
ess of drawing parts from sheet 
metal is the pressure that is applied 
to hold the blank flat, as this pressure 
should be just enough to keep the 
metal of the shaped part smooth at 
all stages of the operation. A method 
of obtaining this uniform pressure 
is by means of the various types of 
pneumatic die cushions recently 
placed on the market by the Mar- 
quette Tool & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., one type of which is 
shown in the illustration herewith. 

These cushions are claimed to pro- 
duce a uniform pressure regardless 
of the unevenness of the blank or the 
thickening of the metal during the 
operation. They are suitable to a 
large variety of requirements, the 
size ranging from cushions having a 
piston 6 in. in diameter, which are 
suitable for machines drawing shells 
to a-depth of 2 in., to cushions which 
have a piston 25 in. in diameter, 
which are intended for presses draw- 
ing shells to a depth of 8 in. These 
cushions may be applied to a press 
singly or in batteries. 

Both single- and double-acting 
cushions may be furnished, with two 
methods of operation for each type. 
In one method, the piston remains 
stationary when the compressed air 
is admitted into the cylinder, while 
the cylinder rises vertically on a 
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sleeve around the piston rod. As 
the cylinder is forced upward, pres- 
sure is applied on the drawing ring. 
In the other method, the cylinder re- 
mains stationary and the piston is 
forced vertically upward when com- 
pressed air is admitted into the cyl- 
inder. The former method is gen- 
erally used singly, but it can also be 
applied in multiple on multiple-crank 
presses. The latter method with the 
stationary cylinders is used princi- 
pally in batteries on double- or mul- 
tiple-crank presses. 

The cushions are connected to the 
presses by screwing the draw-bolt 
attached to the cushion into the bot- 

















MARQUETTE PNEUMATIC DIE 
CUSHION FOR PUNCH PRESS 


tom surface of either the bolster or 
die. When only one machine is sup- 
plied from the main compressed air 
tank the cushion is connected di- 
rectly to it; but if a number of ma- 
chines are connected to the same 
main air tank each press has an in- 
dividual air tank and regulator, so 
that the pressure on a certain ma- 
chine may be maintained independent 
of the rest. 

These air cushions may also be 
utilized in making double-acting 
presses serve as triple-acting, and in 
so doing they produce the full pres- 
sure at the start and the minimum 
necessary pressure at the end of the 
stroke. In a double-acting press an- 
other advantage of an air cushion is 
that it holds the blank so that it will 
not slip during the draw and cause 
an uneven flange. Air cushions are 
also used to make the blank holder 
yielding, so that it will adjust itself 
to unevenness in gage as well as pre- 
vent the breakage of the press. 
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Additions to the Heald No. 
72 Internal Grinding 


Machine 


Several features have been added 
to the No. 72 hydraulically operated 
internal grinding machine made by 
the Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 





1—MECHANISM FOR AUTOMATI- 
CALLY WITHDRAWING THE WHEEL 


FIG. 


Mass., and described on page 311 of 
the American Machinist. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the mechanism 
by means of which the operator may 
run the wheel slide out of the way for 
the purpose of gaging the work. To 
do this he merely lifts the hand lever 
at the left, thereby causing the latch 
of the forward reversing dog to ride 
over the top of the reversing lever, 
which can be seen inclined slightly 
to the left, and allowing the slide to 
continue its rearward movement 
without reversing and at the rate of 
travel for which the control valve 
is set. 

When the tapered end of the bar 
which is attached to the forward 
reversing dog reaches the _ small 
roller shown at the right, the roller 
is pressed downward, opening a by- 
pass valve and allowing the oil to 
pass freely around the control valve 
to the cylinder of the traversing 
mechanism, which in turn causes the 
slide to move back to its rearward 
limit at the highest rate of travel. 

The wheel slide will then remain in 
this position until the operator tips 
the reversing lever by means of the 
ball handle, thus causing the slide 
to move forward at the high rate of 
speed until the pointed bar previously 
mentioned is clear of the roller, 
when the slide will resume its re- 
ciprocating motion between’ the 
limits for which the reversing dogs 
are set and at the rate it had pre- 
viously been traveling. All this se- 
quence of movements is accomplished 
by the simple act of raising the hand 
lever, and no manipulation of valves 
or other levers is needed. 

The cross-feed mechanism and 
positive sizing stop are shown in 
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Fig. 2. The direction of movement 
of the cross slide has been reversed 
in the present machine, so that the 
feeding pawls now act downward in- 
stead of upward as formerly, and 
the stop and its adjustments are on 
top of the ratchet. The stop shown 
over the ratchet wheel is attached 
to the machine base, and the posi- 
tion of the lever striking it is de- 
termined by the pawl. A movement 
of this pawl equal to one notch on 
the ratchet wheel corresponds to an 
increment of 0.0001 in. in diameter 
of the hole being ground. Gradua- 
tions on the beveled face of the 
ratchet facilitate the setting of the 
lever to major divisions. 

When the lever contacts with the 
stop there can be no further move- 
ment of the cross-slide in the forward 
direction. If, however, it is desired 











2—POSITIVE STOP AND HAND 
FEEDING LEVER 


FIG. 


to run the wheel beyond the prede- 
termined position, the stop may be 
lifted out of the path of the lever 
and the cross screw turned by hand. 
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The small lever at the right is for 
feeding the cross slide by hand. 
Each depression of this lever causes 
an increase of 0.0001 in. in the diam- 
eter of the hole being ground. This 
movement may be repeated at will, 
except that the wheel cannot be fed 
beyond the position determined by 
the sizing stop, without lifting the 
stop as just described. 

The water guard enclosing the 
chuck is overbalanced by a spring 
and is held in closed position by a 
catch. A pressure of the finger upon 
this catch releases the guard and 
causes it to open as shown in Fig. 3, 
where it remains until closed by the 
operator. The supply of water or 
grinding compound is automatically 
shut off by the movement of the 
clutch lever that stops the rotation 
of the work spindle. 

The diamond truing device is 
mounted upon a separate bridge that, 
once set for the desired position, has 
no further movement relative to the 
machine base. The diamond holder 
can be swung up out of the way of 
the wheel. When brought to its lower 
or active position, the point of the 

- diamond is in a straight line with the 
back side of the hole being ground, 
and thus constitutes a sizing device 
of itself. 

The diamond may be allowed to 
remain in the active position during 
the grinding, with the wheel passing 
over it at each reversal of the wheel 
slide. A hole cannot then be ground 
too large for the reason that if the 
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FIG 


When the slide is brought back to 
the grinding position and the stop 
again lowered to place, the machine 
will size as before, no change having 
occurred in the adjustment. 


3—COU NTERBALANCED 


WATER GUARD 


wheel should be accidently or inten- 
tionally fed forward beyond the cor- 
rect sizing position, it would be 
turned off by the diamond before it 
could enter the work. 
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*“Cutwell”’ Taper-Pin 
Reamer 


The Wells Corp., Greenfield, Mass., 
has recently brought out the “Cut- 
well” taper-pin reamer, incorporat- 
ing therein some principles not ordi- 
narily found in this class of tool. 
Instead of straight or left-hand 
helical flutes, the helix is right-hand. 











“CUTWELL” TAPER-PIN REAMER 


The “lands” of the reamer are relief 
ground in the same manner as on a 
twist drill; and it is claimed by the 
makers that this treatment entirely 
eliminates any tendency of the tool 
to draw in, while the right-hand 
helix assures an easy shearing cut 
and at the same time carries the 
chips out at the large end of the hole. 

The reamer is made in all standard 
taper-pin sizes. 





Hood for Federal Dial 


Gages 


A protecting hood for the indicat- 
ing instruments used in connection 
with the Federal cylinder gages illus- 
trated.on page 642 of American Ma- 
chinist has been brought out by the 
Federal Products Corp., 15 Elbow 
St., Providence, R. I. As one of the 

















PROTECTING HOODS ON FEDERAL 
CYLINDER GAGES 


principal applications of these tools 
is in connection with the repair of 
automobiles, and as the dial indicator 
is an instrument too sensitive and 
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delicate to withstand the abuse to 
which it would be subjected in the 
average garage, the hoods have been 
applied to protect the indicators. 

The hood surrounds, but does not 
touch, the indicator, as the accom- 
panying illustration shows. The re- 
cess is somewhat larger than the 
diameter of the indicator and its 
depth greater than the thickness of 
the latter, so that, although the dial 
is at all times plainly visible, it 
would be difficult for a blow of suffi- 
cient force to cause injury, to reach 
the delicate mechanism. 





Bacharach Radiation Py- 
rometer for High 


Temperatures 


The Bacharach Industrial Instru- 
ment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
cently placed on the market a high- 
temperature radiation pyrometer, 
called the “Ardometer,” which is 

















FIG. 1—BACHARACH “ARDOMETER” 


manufactured by Siemens and Hal- 
ske, Berlin, Germany. 

A general view of the instrument 
is shown in Fig. 1. The device con- 
sists of a telescope, with objective 
and ocular lenses, between which is 
located a small thermal element in a 
sealed glass bulb. The hot junction 
of this thermal element is soldered to 
a thin, blackened platinum disk, the 
free ends of the couple being con- 
nected to a galvanometer which can 
be either indicating or recording. 
Protection is provided against dust 
and dirt for this sensitive couple, 
while the objective lens can be readily 
cleaned. 

When the temperature of an in- 
candescent body is to be taken, the 
instrument is sighted directly on this 
body, the total radiation of a definite 
area of the body being concentrated 
upon the blackened disk by the ob- 
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jective lens. In this way the hot 
junction of the couple is heated and 
the emf. generated sends through 
the circuit a current which causes a 
deflection of the galvanometer 
pointer. The thermal energy is thus 
transformed into electric energy, and 
since the former is proportional to 





FIG, 2—ARDOMETER PERMANENTLY 
MOUNTED IN A GUARD 


the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature of the _ incandescent 
body, it follows that the latter, and 
with it the galvanometer deflection, 
is proportional to the fourth power 
of the absolute temperature. 

For this reason the galvanometer 
has widely separated divisions at the 
upper section of the scale. Standard 
scales having maximum readings of 
from 2,200 to 4,600 deg. F. are avail- 
able. Smaller ranges than 2,200 deg. 
F. are not obtainable because the 
emf. generated would: be too small. 
To adjust each Ardometer for any 
one of the ranges, a diaphragm is 
provided just behind the objective 
lens. The position of this diaphragm 
cannot be changed after calibration, 
but all instruments calibrated for the 
same range are interchangeable, be- 
cause they generate the same emf. 
at equal temperatures. Therefore 
one indicator with a selective switch 
or a multiple recorder can be used for 
several Ardometers. 

Since the platinum disk and the 
wires of the couple are very thin, the 
Ardometer is claimed to have prac- 
tically no heat inertia and to follow 
each fluctuation of the glowing body 
instantly, giving correct readings 
only a few seconds after focusing. 
Double pivoted galvanometers may 
be used, since the emf. generated is 
comparatively high. 

The Ardometer may be perma- 
nently installed or used as a portable 
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instrument. In operation after being 
properly connected to the indicator 
or recorder, it has only to be sighted 
on the glowing object in such a way 
that the black platinum disk as seen 
through the ocular lens is perfectly 
covered and surrounded by radiation 
of light. Protection against exces- 
sive radiation during focusing is 
provided for by means of a red glass 
accompanying the instrument. The 
glowing area must possess a diameter 
of at least 2.6 in. when the distance 
between the sight object and the 
Ardometer is 3 ft., while the glowing 
diameter must be proportionately 
larger or smaller at other distances. 
The instrument can be mounted 
on a pedestal or tripod, or it may be 
fixed to a shelf or other holder. To 
guard against mechanical injury it 
can be placed in a simple iron pro- 
tection as shown in Fig. 2. The 
Ardometer itself weighs one pound 
and is 5 in. long and 5 in. high. 





Van Keuren 0.0001-Inch 
Micro-Gage Set 


The Van Keuren Co., 362 Cam- 
bridge St., Allston, Boston, Mass., 
has recently added to its line of 
measuring tools a complete set of 
micro-gages arranged to give read- 
ings in ten-thousandths of an inch. 
The set, as shown in the accompany- 

















VAN KEUREN 0.0001-INCH 
MICRO-GAGE SET 


ing illustration, is intended mainly 
for the purpose of checking microm- 
eters, and for direct use on parts be- 
ing machined. 

In all, the set contains thirty-five 
gages. The sizes provided are: A 
ten-thousandths series of ten gages 
from 0.1000 to 0.1009 in., a thou- 
sandth series of ten gages from 0.101 
to 0.110 in.; a hundredth series of 
nine gages from 0.12 to 0.20 in.; and 
additional gages of 0.3, 0.5, 1, 2, 3 
and6in. Over 140,000 combinations 
are available. 
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A feature of this set is the use of 
the 6-in. gage instead of the 4-in. 
gage. With this 6-in. gage the range 
of the set is up to 14 in. in length. 
The large gage can also be used to 
increase the range of existing sets 
of combination gages. 





Golden Combination Black- 
board Drawing Instrument 


The Golden Co., Elkhart, Ind., has 
recently placed on the market the 
combination blackboard drawing in- 
strument shown in the accompanying 
illustration. This instrument is 
similar in construction and operation 
to the one described on page 565, 
Vol. 58, of the American Machinist 
and it embodies a number of features 
which make it adaptable for black- 
board use. 

The device combines a compass, 
rule, protractor and T-square all in 
one, and is arranged with a vacuum 
cup pivot for holding the instrument 
on the board and allowing it to ro- 
tate freely. By depressing the knob 
on this vacuum cup, the air is ex- 
hausted from the rubber cup, creat- 
ing a vacuum which is claimed to 
hold the instrument in position on 
the blackboard from 10 to 15 
minutes. 

The rule is 18 in. long and has 
chalk holes every inch of its length 
for use in the describing circles; the 
protractor is graduated to 5 deg., 
and the T-square has a cross bar 
graduated to 3 in. All metal parts 
are finished in nickel. The zero 
point on the protractor is exactly in 
line with the ruler, so that by regis- 
tering angles on the protractor the 
rule is automatically put into proper 
position for drawing lines at the 
desired angle. 

The instrument has a number of 
uses such as describing circles, con- 
structing angles of any degree, 
drawing parallel lines, and various 
geometric figures which are desired 
when explaining theories in school, 
shop and apprentice classrooms. 
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Reeve Belt Shifter 


The cone-pulley belt shifter shown 
in the accompanying illustration is 
made by G. A. Reeve, 916 Hill St., 
Middletown, Ohio. The shifting move- 
ment is very similar to that used by 
a mechanic in shifting cone-pulley 
belts by hand. 

In shifting the belt when in the 
position shown, the operator first 
swings the handle to the left, which 














REEVE BELT SHIFTER 


runs the belt off the countershaft 
pulley and down onto the next ‘step. 
He then places the vertical rod in the 
next notch on the bar over the lathe 
cone and swings the handle to the 
right. This puts the belt on the next 
size of pulley. Two or three steps 
may be changed at a time if desired, 
and the movement requires the use 
of but one hand. 

The shifter is made in various 
sizes and styles to fit lathes, milling 
machines, drilling machines, or any 
machine using acone-pulley drive. It 
is strong and simple, with practically 
nothing on it to get out of order. 
The entire installation weighs -about 
25 Ib., and drilling and tapping are 
the only operations needed to put it 
in place on the lathe and shafting. 
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GOLDEN COMBINATION BLACKBOARD DRAWING 


INSTRUMENT 
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Cleveland Hand Spacing 
Table for Punch Press 


The Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently placed on the market the 40-ft. 
hand spacing table for punch presses 
that is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The table may be used 
with practically any open-gap single 
punching machine or regular I-beam 
type machine. 

The table is of the open-side single- 
rail type and permits of loading and 
unloading directly from the front. 
The moveable rail is guided between 
rollers located on the stationary tie 
rails and is fitted with end castings 
carrying the clamps. One end cast- 
ing may remain stationary, while the 
opposite end can be adjusted to suit 
the length of the material. The 
clamps and end castings may be re- 
turned over the fabricated material 
for re-loading, and hence it is not 
necessary to unload before returning 
the rail for re-loading. A 36-in. 
handwheel propels by means of a rack 
and pinion the moveable rail, to which 
the work is clamped. The material 
supporting rollers are raised and 
lowered individually by means of a 
crank, 

The stopping of the table may be 
accomplished in various ways as 
follows: By the use of adjustable 
stops made of rectangular pieces of 
steel; by hardwood stops with pins; 
or by notched wooden’ templets. 
These stops are inserted in a slot at 
the side of the table. By revolving 
the handwheel in the direction of 
travel of the material, the first stop 
is brought in contact with a station- 
ary dog, At this point a hole is 
punched and the handwheel is then 
rotated slightly backward, which 
withdraws the dog so that the stop 
can pass. Then the handwheel is 
again rotated forward until the dog 
comes into the path of the succeeding 
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stop. The backward movement of 
the handwheel does not move the 
material backward. A steel tape is 
inserted along the side of the table to 
facilitate the setting of the adjust- 
able stops. 

The table will handle as a maxi- 
mum a 24-in. I-beam with the mate- 
rial supporting rollers in their lowest 
position. All other structural mem- 
bers such as beams, angles, channels 
and plates reaching the full depth of 
the throat, may also be punched. 





Federal Dial Comparator 


The dial comparator shown in Fig. 
1 has been designed by the Federal 
Products Corp., 15 Elbow St., Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the purpose of check- 
ing errors of dimension during the 
process of manufacture of any small 
parts that are required to be within 
close limits of accuracy. It is not 

















FIG. 1—FEDERAL DIAL COMPARATOR 


intended as a measuring instrument 
to determine exact dimensions, - al- 
though it can be so used by checking 
the parts against a known standard; 
but it is rather a comparator, as its 
name implies, for indicating the 
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amount of departure from predeter- 
mined sizes. 

The base forms a convenient table 
upon which to lay the work to be 
inspected, and is provided with } in. 
tapped holes for the purpose of at- 
taching fixtures to hold work of spe- 
cial shape. An arm extending over 
the base carries at its end a dial 
indicator graduated to half-thou- 
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FIG. 2—FIXTURE FOR HOLDING 
ROUND WORK 


sandths of an inch and registering a 
total variation of but 0.020 in. for 
each complete turn of the pointer. 
The arm slides upon a graduated 
post and may be elevated by means 
of the screw and crank handle. When 
adjusted to the nearest major divi- 
sion on the post, the arm may be 
clamped firmly to prevent accidental 
movement. 

Minor adjustments are then se- 
cured by turning the knurled bezel 
ring; and when the pointer is once 
adjusted to zero with a standard or 
piece of work known to be correct 
under the measuring bar, it, also, 
may be clamped in place. 

The fixture shown in Fig. 2 is pro- 
vided for the purpose of gaging pis- 
ton pins, bushings, or other round 
work. It is of steel, hardened and 
ground accurately parallel in all di- 
rections. Its use enables the oper- 
ator to place such pieces quickly and 
exactly with the maximum diameter 
under the measuring bar. 

The base is provided with rubber 
pedestals to absorb vibration. The 
weight of the device is 15 pounds. 
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Discussion on Flat Rate Service Feature of 
Service Managers’ Meeting 


HE REGULAR Spring masting of 

the factory service managers’ divi- 
sion of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce was held on the 
fifteenth floor of the General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich., on May 15 
and 16. Over one hundred delegates 
representing more than fifty companies 
were present and there were also a 
dozen guests representing various trade 
papers. 

The meetings were presided over by 
F. J. Wells, Pierce-Arrow service man- 
ager and chairman of the Service Com- 
mittee of the N.A.C.C. H. R. Cobleigh, 
secretary of service, N.A.C.C., acted as 
secretary. 

Conspicuous among the good ad- 
dresses at the various sessions was the 
opening address by B. G. Koether of 
the General Motors advisory staff. Mr. 
Koether had prepared a balance sheet 
on which were listed the various items 
to the debit and credit accounts of the 
automobile industry. Prominent among 
the debits were the annual toll of 350,- 
000 killed and injured by motor vehicles, 
some 2,000 bills against automobilists 
pending in various legislatures and the 
growing competition of taxicab, street 
railway and steam railroad operators. 
On the credit side the things that stood 
out were the undeniable fact that auto- 
mobile builders are supplying a product 
for which there is a universal want, 
and the relatively low prices at which 
motor cars are sold. The other speaker 
at the first session was L. V. Pulsifer, 
vice-president, Valentine & Co., who 
gave a brief talk on how to care for 
automobile paint jobs and then spent 
the better part of an hour answering 
very specific question fired at him from 
all sides. 


FLAT-RATE SERVICE DISCUSSED 


The discussion on flat-rate service 
was opened by Richard Harfst, general 
manager, Cadillac Detroit branch. He 
described a successful system by which 
the owner is looked after by the same 
man each time he comes in for service. 
The men who meet the customers are 
known as service salesmen and each is 
responsible for the s«tisfaction of his 
customers. Each one averages better 
than twenty customers attended daily. 
In the discussion that followed it de- 
veloped that no one has as yet reached 
the ultimate ideal of being able to tell 
the customer just what any particular 
job will cost. Many have reached such 
a point as regards labor, but not where 
parts are concerned. Steady progress 
in the right direction is apparent, how- 
ever, 

Advertising and education, both of 
the dealer and of the public, were dis- 
cussed on the second day of the meeting. 
The speakers were J. H. Newmark, 
manager of sales promotion, Durant 
Motors, Inc., whose subject was “Service 
Promotion Through Advertising,” and 
T. W. Holloway, assistant technical 
manager, Cadillac Motor Car Co., who 


spoke on “Methods of Instructing 
Dealers’ Mechanics.” The afternoon 
session was concluded by motion pic- 
tures showing how the fundamentals of 
automobile operation and care can be 


taught on the screen. 





Business in Chicago Is 
Unchanged 


The Santa Fe Ry. has issued inquiry 
for about seventy-four machine tools, 
but states that it probably will be five 
or six weeks before it closes and there 
seems to be some uncertainty as to 
whether it will make any purchases 
at this time. 

Machine tools in Chicago continue to 
move rather slowly, a dealer reporting 
fairly good business so far this month 
and another reporting that he had very 
few sales. The small tool business for 
the Chicago district, which was reported 
as being slow last month as to volume of 
sales in monetary comparison, has had 
the opposite experience so far this 
month and report that small tool sales 
are at least twenty per cent above sales 
for the same number of days in Apr! 

Chicago dealers in machine tools and 
kindred lines state that while there 
exists considerable uncertainty as to the 
future course of business and industry, 
there are various indications that the 
present wave of pessimism is being 
sharply overdone. 

The midweek trade reviews present a 
varied picture of industrial operations, 
but from them it would appear that the 
observance of conservatism and caution 
has been and is being too much con- 
strued as a decided letdown. The steel 
industry continues operations at about 
94 per cent of capacity, while the auto- 
mobile industry is going at top speed, 
with the prospect that a new high pro- 
duction record will be set this month. 





New England S. A. E. Elects 
Officers 


Ralph E. Northway, president of 
Northway Motors Corp., was elected 
chairman of the New England section, 
Society of Automotive Engineers, at 
the section’s final meeting of the season 
in Springfield, Mass., May 17. H. E. 
Morton, of Sturtevant Blower Works, 
the outgoing chairman, presided at the 
meeting, which was attended by forty 
members. Following the business meet- 
ing, Mr. Northway gave a talk on auto- 
mobile springs, spring suspensions and 
spring materials. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Mines’ film, “Alloys of Steel,” 
was shown at the conclusion of Mr. 
Northway’s talk. 

Officers elected, in addition to Mr. 
Northway, were: vice president, E. O. 
Sutton, Knox Motors Co.; secretary, 
V. E. Neilsen, V. A. Neilson Co., Bos- 
ton; treasurer, Linwood H. Young, Bos- 
ton. 


Office Managers Plan 
Annual Conference 


The fourth annual conference of the 
National Association of Office Man- 
agers will be held in Detroit, June 14-16 
inclusive. 

The meeting will be addressed by 
many speakers of note, and will include 
such topics as “Education the Basis of 
Office Management” by W. W. Kin- 
caid, president of the Spirella Co., Nia- 
gara Falls; “Salary Standardization” by 
Harry A. Hopf of New York; “Office 
Machinery in the Reduction of Office 
Expenses” by H. A. Piper of E. I. du 
Pont De Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
and “Helping Our Schools to Help In- 
dustry” by Frank P. Hamon of the 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Two sessions of the conference will 
be set aside for round table discussions, 
led by authorities on such subjects as 
“Increasing Office Productivity by 
Bonuses and Ratings”; “Application of 
Planning Principles to Office Work”; 
“Office Manuals and Written Instruc- 
tions”; “Cutting Red Tape”; “Mutual 
Service Work”; “Training.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested in office administration to at- 
tend the convention. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained by writing the 
secretary of the association, G. s 
Childs, Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
13 Astor Place, New York City. 


>— 


Machine Tool Makers at 
*““Informashow” 


Machine tools and castings of various 
kinds were in evidence at the “Informa- 
show,” an exhibit by manufacturers in 
many different industries, which is in 
progress in connection with the Na- 
tional Purchasing Agent’s Conventic 
at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The exhibitors expect to derive 
advantage from the show by inform- 
ing purchasing agents about their 
products. Some of the exhibitors are: 
the Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., the 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., the Detroit 
Twist Drill Co., the Ferry Cap & Set 
Screw Co., the Lunkenheimer Co., the 
Milwaukee Die Castings Co., the Na- 
tional Tool Co., the National Twist 
Drill & Tool Co., the Oxweld Acetylene 
Co., the Vichek Tool Co., the Wheel 
Trueing Tool Co. 








J. Walter Drake Named 
Hoover’s Aid 


J. Walter Drake, an automobile 
manufacturer of Detroit, has been se- 
lected to fill the vacancy in the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, created by the resignation of 
Claudius H. Huston. Mr. Drake for- 
merly was the president of the Hup 
Motor Car Co. and at present is the 
chairman of its board of directors. He 
is a lawyer by profession, but most of 
his career has been devoted to manu- 
facturing activities. 
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Manufacturers Discuss Important Questions 


Annual meeting held by National Association in New York and many prominent speakers are 
heard—Platform adopted and important actions taken 


' N YITH NEARLY six hundred man- 
ufacturers from every section 
of the country, among them 

many men prominent in the affairs of 
the nation, the National Association of 
Manufacturers concluded its twenty- 
eighth annual convention at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel,- New York City, 
Wednesday evening, May 16, after three 
days devoted to the discussion of ques- 
tions of importance to every business 
man in the United States. The conven- 
tion was from every standpoint the 
most successful that has ever been held 
by this body of representative men and 
the sessions were well attended. 

Interest was shown from the opening 
meeting held Monday afternoon when 
the reports of the secretary and the 
treasurer were read and the reports from 
the committees on immigration, indus- 
trial relations, patents and trade marks 
and taxation were received. The latter 
reports were printed in booklet form 
and distributed to the delegates. 

John E. Edgerton, president of the 
Association and a prominent textile 
manufacturer of Tennessee, delivered 
the annual survev of conditions in the 
country in the various industries. 

“Production as compared with last 
year is showing an increase of some- 
thing like forty per cent in all lines of 
manufacture with excellent prospects 
for the Fall,” declared President Edger- 
ton. “Stocks on hand are reported gen- 
erally as low or normal, indicating that 
sales are keeping ahead of or abreast 
with production—another most healthy 
sign. 

“Present trade in the machinery, tools 
and hardware division is reported as 
excellent to fair in ninety-eight per 
cent of the reports, expectations of good 
Fall business is in the same proportion 
and business is higher than last Spring 
in practically all plants. Employment 
has increased in ninety-eight per cent 
of the firms reporting and eighty-six 
per cent need more men. Production 
has increased on an average of fifty- 
four per cent. 

“Eighty per cent of the automobile 
men report present business as excel- 
lent. All of them see hopes for excep- 
tional business in the Fall. There is a 
labor shortage in seventy per cent of 
the plants reporting.” 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION SESSION 


On Monday evening an _ industrial 
production session was held and ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. David Friday, 
president of the Michigan Agricultural 
College whose subject was “Economic 
Need for Increased Production”; Ache- 
son Smith, vice-president of the Ache- 
son Graphite Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
whose subject was “How Management 
Can be Made More Productive”; M. C. 
Rorty, president of the Telephone Se- 
curities Co., New York, whose subject 
was, “Economic Tendencies,” and 
Harold C. Smith, president of the IIli- 
nois Tool Works, Chicago, IIl., whose 
subject was “How Labor Can be Made 
More Productive.” The speeches of both 
Acheson Smith and Harold C. Smith 
will appear in forthcoming issues of 
the American Machinist. 


Mr. Rorty stated that the primary 
need today is for restraint and caution 
and for an absence of political inter- 
ference with the credit system. He 
pointed out that during the last three 
years greater attention had been paid 
to the study of financial conditions in 
this country. He further said that 
there was little desire on the pact of 
the people to return to a pre-war 
standard of money values and that 
both bonds and mortgages were being 
renewed at present rates with no com- 
plaints. 

Dr. Friday stated that the real 
grievance of the farmer was that the 
city worker had been able to enjoy 
more leisure and also improve his 
standard of living, while the farmer 
had been unable to either work less 
hours or to improve. 

Interest was shown in the reports 
that were submitted in the afternoon 
from the various committees and at 
the evening sessions they were the 
subject of much discussions by the dele- 
gates. The committee on immigration 
in its report stated that a selective 
immigration rather than a prohibitive 
one was favored and that it should be 
made flexible to meet the varying needs 
of the country. 


COMMITTEES’ REPORTS 


The committee on taxation expressed 
opposition to the proposed amendment 
to the Federal Constitution that would 
bring under the taxing power of the 
Federal Government the income of 
bonds that may hereafter be issued 
by state, counties or municipalities. It 
was pointed out that such an amend- 
ment would tend to destroy the credit 
and borrowing power of states and 
other bodies that now have tax exempt 
bonds. 

The committee on industrial relations 
urged that the association take steps 
to develop a plan of constructive edu- 
cation for managers and workers in 
industries in the fundamental principles 
of economics. 

Mr. Edgerton in his annual address 
on Tuesday morning outlined the aims 
and hopes of the association and also 
told of the many plans that were now 
being formed to continue some of the 
work that has been commenced, but that 
had not as yet been completed. Mr. 
Edgerton discussed among other things 
the tariff; taxation, which he said was 
the most important subject before the 
peofile today; the soldiers’ bonus, which 
he said the association was opposed to 
but not to any efforts to help the 
wounded and disabled soldiers of the 
country; the railroads, decrying any 
attempt that may be made to place 
them under the unbusiness-like man- 
agement of the Government; immigra- 
tion, reiterating the policy of the asso- 
ciation on selective immigration, and 
on law and order, declaring the efforts 
of misinformed groups to develop dis- 
respect for our institutions, made it 
incumbent upon every real American 
to give his strongest support to con- 
stituted law. 

“We should never be in the attitude 
of apologizing for or defending anyone 


who brings dishonor to the lofty stand- 
ards and exalted principles for which 
we stand,” ieatawel Mr. Edgerton. “On 
the other hand, we should be as swift 
to condemn and as ready to help dis- 
cover and punish the crookedness or 
criminality among those of our own 
number as among those of any other 
class. 

“Personally I have more profound 
contempt for the employer of labor who 
may be a crook than for an employee, 
because the former had better oppor- 
tunities for knowing the right, less rea- 
son for departing from it and greater 
obligations to lead through both precept 
and example.” 

Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., of the 
Chase National Bank, New York, was 
the speaker following Mr. Edgerton. 
Dr. Anderson stated that the present 
lull in business was merely a slowing 
down of the too rapid pace of the first 
few months of the year and that he 
had every confidence that the effect 
would be wholesome and that the era 
of prosperity would last the longer if it 
was less speedy. 

Zenas W. Bliss, chairman of the board 
of Tax Commissioners of Rhode Island 
spoke on “Taxation.” 

At the luncheon Tuesday noon the 
diners were refreshed with the speech 
delivered by Will Rogers, the cowboy- 
comedian, who has spoken at many 
banquets this year. Rogers was merci- 
less in his barbs, stating that one of 
the best ways of helping the railroads 
would be to attend fewer conventions. 
His remarks were met with gales of 
laughter and his speech acted as a great 
relief from the serious problems that 
were being discussed in the business 
sessions of the convention. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session was de- 
voted entirely to the open shop dis- 
cussion. Mr. Edgerton stated the posi- 
tion and policy of the association at 
the opening of the ‘meeting. He de- 
clared that the open shop was an obli- 
gation that industry owed to American 
principles and that it was one phase 
of the fundamental doctrine of the right 
of free choice with which every man is 
born, giving to individuals the right to 
choose their church affiliation, lodge 
affiliation, lines of endeavor and their 
life companions. This principle, he 
stated, logically extended to the ques- 
tion of affiliation or non-affiliation with 
labor organizations. 


ATTITUDE ON OPEN SHOP 


“The open shop” declared Mr. Edger- 
ton, “as the National Association of 
Manufacturers views it, does assert 
that employers can discriminate be- 
tween employees on the basis of their 
efficiency, honesty, loyalty and ability 
to co-operate with others. It likewise 
justifies discrimination against mem- 
bers of unlawful organizations, or of 
labor organizations that are not oper- 
ating in a lawful manner.” 

Edwin H. Marble, president of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., stated that manufacturers 
should use more head work in bringing 
about a better understanding among 
the workers and that the importance of 
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harmony in relation to prosperity 
should be emphasized. He declared 
that the development of good-will and 
mutual interest between employer and 
employee was the most important prob- 
lem in the open shop operation. The 
rights of the workers should receive 
attention as well as the requirements 
of the employer, he stated. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, San Francisco, 
said that the Western city was an open 
shop town and that it was also a good 
union labor town and that this condi- 
tion had been brought about hy ever- 
lasting teamwork. 


ADOPT PLATFORM 


New immigration laws based upon a 
selective policy, tax revision, a scien- 
tific adjustment of the tariff and en- 
couragement to the railroads of the 
country were urged as a platform pre- 
pared Tuesday evening by the associa- 
tion. Copies will be sent to each of 
the major political parties and will also 
be Prem aeell r to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate at Wash- 
ington. 

The session Tuesday evening was in 
the form of an informal smoker with 
J. H. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
acting as chairman. Brief talks on a 
variety of subjects were given. 

Wednesday morning Carl R. Gray, 
president of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
spoke upon “Transportation.” He 
stated that the best way to help the 
railroads was to allow the Esch-Cum- 
mins law alone and that the problems 
would be worked out all right. He said 
that while some of the sections were un- 
satisfactory there would be little ad- 
vantage in tinkering with the law. 

John J. Cornwall, former Governor 
of West Virginia and general counsel 
for the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., in 
speaking of the coal situation in ‘this 
country stated that the next great fight 
between the United Mine Workers and 
the operators would be over an attempt 
to nationalize the mines of the United 
States. He stated that this issue had 
been taken up by the miners in several 
conventions, but that it had never been 
pushed on account of strategic reasons. 

James A. Emery, general counsel for 
the association, was the chief speaker 
at the Wednesday afternoon session. 
He pointed out that the most serious 
charge against business men _ today 
was that they were the makers of the 
very conditions of which they most fre- 
quently complained. Mr. Emery also 
spoke on immigration, taxation, tariff 
and the world court, saying that leading 
business men of the country had favored 
the world court long before there was 
any mention of a League of Nations. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


The committee on resolutions re- 
ported the following resolutions; sup- 
porting the coal industry and the fuel 
administrator, the national budget sys- 
tem, selective immigration, enlarging 
the powers of the debt funding com- 
mission on foreign relations, the neces- 
sity of developing a plan of national 
transportation and the belief in the 
privately owned railroads, endorsing 
the protective principle of the tariff as 
an effective safeguard to American 
standards, the merchant marine, and as 
opposed to the soldiers’ bonus, and the 
change: in the present system of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

At the annual dinner held Wednesday 
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evening, Ben W. Hooper, chairman of 
the United States Railroad Labor Board 
was the speaker of the evening. Mr. 
Hooper decried socialism and stated 
that many crimes were committed in 
the name of progressivism. 

Mr. Edgerton was again elected presi- 
dent of the association and the other 
officers were also re-elected. The vice- 
presidents, who form the board of di- 
rectors for the coming year are the 
following: H. C. Atkins, F. C. Atkins 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; William H. Barr, 
Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo; W. R. 
Bassick, Turber & Seymour Manufac- 
turing Co., Torrington, Conn.; Hays 
Clemens, Hays Manufacturing Co., Erie, 
Pa.; Herbert F. Cushman, Morse Twist 
Drill & Machine Co., New Bedford, 
Mass.; Augustine Davis, Davis Auto- 
matic Equipment Corp. J. H. Frantz, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
Ohio; C. Parker Holt, Holt Tractor Co., 
Stockton, Calif.; G. O. Illingsworth, 
Anniston Electrical Steel Corp., Annis- 
ton, Ala.; J. L. Kimbrough, Indiana 
Bridge Co., Muncie, Ind.; John Kirby, 
Jr., the Dayton Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; F. B. Leigh, Chicago 
Railway Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
A. J. Lindemann, A. J. Lindemann & 
Hoverson Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; B. F. 
McCarthy, Phillips & Buttorff Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; George L. Markland, 
Jr., Philadelphia Gear Works, Phila- 
delphia; Stephen C. Mason, the McCon- 
way & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. 
H. Mulliken, Pettibone-Mulliken Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; R. W. Nelson, American 
Typefounders Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
John Trix, American Injector Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Clarence E. Whitney, 
Whitney Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Edward Weston, Weston Elec- 
tric Instrument Co., Newark, a 2. 
George H. Wilson, United States Bob- 
bin & Shuttle Co., Providence R. I. 

In addition to the above directors 
the following were elected vice-presi- 
dents of the association: Thomas S. 


Tuley, Louisville Cotton Mills, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; M. F. Finck, Murray Iron 
Works Co., Burlington, Ia.; J. J. Hol- 


Wheeling Steel Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va.; J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash.; F. C. 
Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 
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Missourians on Guard for 
Inflation Evil 


Although business in St. 
tinues at a good rate and most all 
shops are working full time, and the 
machine tool industry is sharing in the 
general healthy condition of all busi- 
ness, there is a well directed effort on 
foot to guard against the grave danger 
of inflation that menaces the country 
during any period of prosperity. Prices 
are being kept within limits as well as 
the wages paid to mechanics. Efforts 
to capitulate to demands for increases 
of rates are being handled by associa- 
tions in a way which it is anticipated 
will have the most beneficial effect upon 
all concerned. 

However, the safeguarding against 
catastrophe does not extend so far as to 
omit making the necessary repairs and 
expansions which the increase in the 
volume of business justifies. Factories 
and other manufacturing and business 
establishments applied for forty build- 
ing permits in St. Louis during the 
month of April and it is expected the 
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total value of the work will be $1,501,- 
250 or more. 

The financial reports of railroads 
show that all of them are reaching a 
better condition and in most every case 
their receipts are increasing. That 
class of business, of course, supplies 
a good part of the demand for tool 
machines in the St. Louis territory and 
it is due to orders which they have 
already placed that shops are so well 
employed. 





Business in Milwaukee 
Is Satisfactory 


Milwaukee machine tool manufac- 
turers are receiving encouragement in 
the form of a sprinkling of orders from 
railroads, the requirements of which 
indicated by lists now coming out doubt- 
less will furnish a growing volume for 
the remainder of the year. This class 
of business is gradually predominating 
machinery business, for it is apparent 
that automobile shops have filled the 
major share of their needs and are now 
buying sparingly. On the whole, busi- 
ness in May so far has held up fairly 
well in comparison with April. 

Builders of machine tools, while not 
called upon to employ their entire avail- 
able capacity, are complaining of the 
shortage of skilled labor and _ they 
especially decry the tendency among 
some machine tool users of hiring away 
at premium wages some of their best 
men, which reflects the present stren- 
uous effort of employers in the metal 
trades to derive the greatest output 
possible with tools at hand to overcome 
so far as possible the dwindling supply 
of workers capable of handling such 
machines. 

Manufacturers of milling machines, 
who form an important part of the 
machine too] industry in Milwaukee and 
vicinity, are behind on orders for cer- 
tain types which have been recently 
developed and embody high output 
capacity in addition to a wide range of 
use for toolroom as well as production 
floor purposes. On the other hand, the 
standard or stock types are rather in- 
active. The effort of tool users appears 
strongly to be directed at obtaining 
equipment that will not alone save 
manual labor but to fortify themselves 
against the growing shortage of work- 
men. This is not a new desire, but it 
is more pronounced now than even dur- 
ing the war period when maximum 
production was an absolute necessity. 





Two Auto Body Builders 
In Merger 


Following meetings of the stock- 
holders of both corporations, it became 
known that the Trippensee Manufac- 
turing Co., maker of automobile bodies, 
and the Everitt Bros. Corp., auto- 
mobile trimmer and top manufacturer 
both of Detroit, had voted to con- 
solidate the two concerns, and that 
terms for the immediate putting into 
effect of the merger had been agreed 
upon. 

Under the terms of the merger, the 
new corporation will be known as the 
Tippensee Closed Body Co., and all the 
various plants of the two old com- 
panies will be utilized. By the con- 
solidation it is expected greater output 
may be accomplished. 
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Machinery Men Hold Big Triple Convention 


in Cineinnati 


Three day meeting largely attended—Representative machine dealers and manufacturers from 
all over the country are present—Optimistic business outlook prevails 


HE American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers Association, and the 
Southern Supply and Machinery Deal- 
ers Association held a three-day triple 
convention May 17, 18 and 19 at the 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The first session was a joint meeting 
of the three associations and was held 
at 10 o’clock Thursday morning. After 
singing “America,” the address of wel- 
come was given by the Hon. Geo. 
Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Co., 
former mayor of Cincinnati, and one 
of the founders of the National Ma- 


chinery Dealers’ Association and its 
second president. 
Following Mr. Puchta, Irving W. 


Lemaux, of the Indianapolis Brush & 
Broom Mfg. Co., and president of the 
American Supply and Machinery Man- 
ufacturers Association, sounded a warn- 
ing against radicalism. He urged busi- 
ness men to take a more active interest 
in politics and to combine, regardless 
of party affiliations, to defeat radical 
candidates for office. He said that if 
business men took a more active inter- 
est in political matters, we would have 
more statesmanship and less petty pol- 
itics. He pointed out that just at pres- 
ent business in this country was on a 
boom, but if radicalism were permitted 
to get the upper hand, as it had in some 
other countries, the boom would be of 
short duration. 

The next speakers were W. J. Rad- 
cliff, president of the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
and Thomas G. Hyman, president of 
the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, who followed in 
spirit the utterances of the previous 
speaker. 


FIVE-MINUTE SPEECHES 


Following these speeches, fifteen 
selected men from the three associa- 
tions spoke for five minutes each on 
“Business Conditions.” All emphati- 
cally repeated that the business outlook 
was very bright and that present con- 
ditions were good and constantly im- 
proving. 

Thursday afternoon was taken up 
with an executive session of the Ameri- 
can Supply and Machinery Manufac- 
turers Association, which was for mem- 
bers and invited guests only. hile 
the men were in session the ladies were 
entertained by a tour of inspection to 
the Rookwood Pottery, the Cincinnati 
Art Museum and the Loring Andrews 
store. In the evening a majority of the 
delegates were entertained at a boxing 
contest at Fort Thomas, given by mem- 
bers of the post. Others who did not 
care to go to the boxing exhibition were 
entertained at the Cox theatre. 

A joint session of the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association, was held 


Friday morning. Discussions were led 
on cash discounts, by M. B. Skinner, of 
Chicago; on standardization, by Paul 
Armstrong, of the Armstrong Bros. 


Tool Co., Chicago; and on closer co- 
operation between manufacturers and 
dealers, by Farnham Yardly, of Jen- 
kins Bros., New York. Of the last 
subject, the guiding topics were: 
“Should we give any support to those 
manufacturers who do not distribute 
through the dealers?” “Should the 
manufacturers place stock with local 
brokers for distribution and billing to 
purchasers on the manufacturers’ sta- 
tionery?” and “Can a jebber profitably 
handle drop-shipments at 5 per cent 
when cost of doing business for such 
is from 8 to 10 per cent?” 

The Friday afternoon business ses- 
sion was a joint meeting of the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association. 
The discussions were on the same sub- 
jects treated at the morning session. 

During the morning meeting the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association held a separate executive 
session, and during the afternoon meet- 


ing the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association held one. 

The entertainment for the ladies 
Friday afternoon consisted of a bridge- 
luncheon at the Maketewah Country 
Club, and in the evening there was a 
dance and buffet supper in the ball- 
room of the Sinton Potel. 

On Saturday separate executive ses- 
sions of all three associations were held: 
The officers for the coming year elected 
by the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association were: W. J. Rad- 
cliff, of the E. A. Kinsey Co., Cincinnati, 
president; L. H. Swind, Philadelphia, 
first vice-president and B. H. Ackles, 
Detroit, second vice-president. 

The officers elected by the American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association were: Joseph M. Hottel, of 
the Delta File Works, Philadelphia, 
resident: M. B. Skinner, Chicago, W. H. 

isher, Chambersburg, Pa., and L. L. 
Mather, Philadelphia, vice-presidents, 
F. D. Mitchell, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


ti 
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Notes on Washington Activities 


By PAUL WoOoTON 


NTHRACITE coal, in the opinion of 

John Hays Hammond, chairman of 
the President’s coal commission, is pay- 
ing a disproportionate freight rate. In 
making that statement, Mr. Hammond 
was careful to point out that the rail- 
roads must be allowed to earn reason- 
able profits, but he does believe they are 
collecting charges on anthracite coal 
which are out of proportion with the 
charges levied on other commodities. 
The fact that anthracite traffic orig- 
inates in a comparatively small area 
and does not require the construction 
of additional side-tracks and can be 
concentrated easily in full train loads, 
should be reflected in the freight rate, 
Mr. Hammond believes. He also called 
attention to the fact that there are 
very great differences in favor of 
anthracite in the cost of handling bitu- 
minous and lanthracite coals. He 
admitted that the commission is con- 
sidering a recommendation that the cost 
of service be made the basis for com- 
puting freight rates on anthracite. 


° No CHEAP COAL YET 


Publication in the daily press of Mr. 
Hammond’s statement in regard to 
anthracite rates gave rise to inquiries 
as to how soon a reduction might be 
expected. This led to a request that 
publication be made of the fact that 
no one should delay purchase of coal 
in the hope that a lower freight rate 
will be available in the near future. 
In that connection, attention was called 
to the fact that even should the com- 
mission vigorously recommend such a 
rate reduction, this does not mean that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will act on the recommendation and 
even should it be disposed to embark 


upon a new study of anthracite coal 
rates, many months probably would be 
required for the hearings and other 
formalities in connection with such an 
investigation. The commission is anx- 
ious that the public understand that 
there is no prospect of any rate reduc- 
tion for a year at least and no promise 
of a reduction at any time. 

In sounding this notc of caution, the 
commission has in mind the heavy 
losses which came to some consumers 
who delayed purchases of coal awaiting 
the much-heralded reduction in_ the 
rates on bituminous coal last year. 

The commission has conferred at 
length with the independent anthracite 
operators, but no important new facts 
were brought out, Mr. Hammond stated. 
Much the same ground was covered 
as was the case when the company 
operators met with the commission. 
One of the interesting phases of the 
discussion, Mr. Hammond stated, per- 
tained to methods of selling. He gave 
no details. There also was discussion 
of the possibility of improving methods 
of conciliating labor disputes. The 
operators have a variety of ideas, but 
all admit that there is no easy solution 
for any of the problems that the anthra- 
cite producers are facing. The commis- 
sion has been advised that the report 
of the anthracite committee will be 
forthcoming in the very near future 
and that the report will be confined 
largely to constructive suggestions. 

No portion of the anthracite report 
has been drafted as yet, Mr. Hammond 
asserted. The commission is reaching 
no conclusions since they have at their 
disposal returns covering only 30 per 
cent of the anthracite production in 
this country. 
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Build Bigger Profits with Better Equipment 


Holding on to Prosperity 


Safeguards of prosperity—Effect of increased efficiency in production—The gold situation— 
Foreign trade, railways, coal—Our goal in economic life 


WISH on this occasion to review 
I some of the more profound changes 

in our economic life during the past 
few years which I believe bear directly 
upon our present business situation. 
Many of the violent displacements of 
the war and post-war period have now 
been liquidated or absorbed into the 
economic fabric and no longer trouble 
us. We have spent 40 billions upon 
war; we have mobilized and demobilized 
7,000,000 men; we have passed the 
great post-war crisis; we have re- 
covered from an unemployment of 
5,000,000 to a surplus of 500,000 jobs. 

We have become’ economically 
stronger than before the war and this 
strength has radiated stability to the 
entire world. There are still some 
great shifts in the stream of our eco- 
nomic life to which we must accom- 
modate ourselves if we would hold to 
full employment and prosperity. 


IMMEDIATE SITUATION 


During the past few weeks there has 
been a distinct note of caution at our 
rapid industrial recovery. I have 
shared in this but some have gone so 
far as to fear that we are entering 
a period of inflation or danger of 
collapse. Caution is the greatest safe- 
guard to our continued prosperity, but 
caution need not be timidity nor ex- 
clusive of confidence and courage. 

There are some parts of the build- 
ing trades where there is strong pres- 
sure on prices and wages due to our 
large accumulated deficit in construc- 
tion. There are parts of the agricultural 
industry that have not recovered to 
the extent of industry as a whole, I 
will refer to these situations later on. 
But outside of a very few commodities 
there has been a steady and rapid 
movement of all goods from raw ma- 
terial to the nands of the consumer and 
consumption is in pace with produc- 
tion. There have been no apparent 
large accumulations of goods. More- 
over real inflation begins with large 
expectations and these expectations are 
not present. 

There are very definite differences in 
our present economic position in the 
business cycle as compared with the 
situation prior to the collapse in 1920. 
The government index shows whole- 
sale prices are today about 30 per cent 
below the crest at that time. This 
index shows an increase in wholesale 
prices of 6 per cent in the last nine 
months contrasted with a rise of 20 
per cent in the nine months prior to 
the collapse in the 1920 boom. In- 
creases in price are a necessary accom- 
paniment of business recovery. They 
are the vital stimulant to production. 
They do not mean inflation unless they 
continue to rise after full production is 
attained or unless they are the result 
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of speculation. We have been steadily 
increasing our production for the last 
eighteen months. Yet in the two years 
prior to the 1920 collapse there was 
comparatively little increase in produc- 
tion. Beyond this again we have had 
a very stable cost of living for over a 
year. 


We have no need to go into a period 
of inflation. We are undoubtedly in 
a plane of prosperity and we wish to 
hang on to prosperity. I am not one 
of those who believes that hard times 
have any special advantage in dis- 
ciplining our souls. We ought to be 
able to discipline ourselves in pros- 
perity when we have time to do it and 
having achieved prosperity, we ought 
to be able to hold on to it. 


SAFEGUARDS OF PROSPERITY 


The primary safety to continued 
prosperity will be continued willingness 
of our people to save their enlarged 
earnings, to resist extravagance and 
waste, to give full individual exertion. 
Our second safeguard rests upon the 
individual business man in today’s well 
developed sense of caution and resist- 
ance to the will o’ wisp of higher 
prices and over-expansion and specula- 
tion. Our third line of defense consists 
of our credit men and our bankers who 
can check the dangers of speculative 
credits. I speak of the credit men 
because the bankers are not the first 
to come in contact with the speculative 
buying. The danger pcint arises when 
there is an over-ordering of goods and 
the actual impact of these orders upon 
the credit machinery of the country 
does not arise for some time after 
such a movement has been initiated. 
Our bankers in daily contact with the 
commercial fabric of the country are 
fully alive to their responsibilities. 

The fourth line of defence and if 
possible a complete defence of pros- 
perity, is in a general comprehension 
and unity of action in broad phases of 
commercial strategy. 


There is a steadily growing sense of 
co-operation in American business—not 
in restriction of trade—but in a sense 
of collective thought and action in the 
broad strategy of employment, produc- 
tion, distribution and credits and of 
the interdependence of the whole 
fabric. There is a better understand- 
ing of the fundamentals which control 
the ebb and flow of commerce. The 
growth of chambers of commerce, of 
trade associations, of trades unions 
and other public bodies in their enlarg- 
ing sense of responsibility, their great 
development of economic understand- 
ing and their enlarged co-operation 
with governmental agencies in dealing 
with the larger phases of commerce 
and credit, is one of the most pro- 
found changes in the !ast decade. 


It is a few of these broader problems 
that I particularly wish to discuss. 


We must get our minds away from 
the notion that pre-war standards of 
living and volume of business would 
be normal now. Normalcy is a vastly 
higher and more comfortable standard 
than in 1913. We must not judge the 
state of business activity by pre-war 
figures, but by a hugely increased base. 
We must not be frightened when oar 
output of steel or textiles or auto- 
mobiles, lumber, corn or hogs, or our 
car loadings amount to figures far in 
excess of those that would be implied 
alone in a normal growth of population. 

There has been in the past decade 
an unparalleled growth of our indus- 
trial and commercial efficiency and our 
consequent ability to consume. I do 
not refer to that growth of produc- 
tivity which should naturally be ex- 
pected to accompany the increment of 
14 millions in our population during 
the last decade, nor do I refer to the 
increase in dollar figures due to higher 
prices. Entirely over and above these 
contributions to increased figures, we 
are producing a larger amount of com- 
modities per capita than ever before in 
our history. Precise comparisons are 
difficult to adduce. But exhaustive 
study from many angles of production 
over average periods ten years apart, 
before and since the war, would in- 
dicate that while our productivity 
should have increased about 15 per 
cent due to the increase in population, 
yet the actual increase has been from 
25 to 30 per cent, indicating an increase 
in efficiency of somewhere from 10 to 
15 per cent. 

For example, there has been no in- 
crease in the number of our farmers 
during the last decade, yet the agri- 
cultural community not only feeds an 
increase of 14 millions of population 
but has increased its average exports 
from about 74 million tons to 174 
million tons annually. This would 
show that the individual farmer has 
increased his efficiency in production 
by from 15 to 20 per cent in this 
period. Increase in production and 
distribution per person engaged in 
many other industries can be similarly 
adduced. There are many commodities 
where we have years since reached a 
point of saturation per capita and 
whose industries grow approximately 
with the growth of population or in- 
creasing exports. There are other com- 
modities where saturation has not been 
reached. Increasing efficiency not only 
releases labor and direction for greater 
production of these things but enables 
their wider diffusion over the popula- 
tion. A _ selection of such industries 
shows a growth of 60 per cent in the 
last decade. 

We have been able to add to our 
standards of living by the more general 
distribution of many articles which 
were either altogether luxuries ten 
years ago, or which were luxuries to 
a large portion of the population. Thus 
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an increased proportion of the popula- 
tion is using electric lights, telephones, 
automobiles and better housing—and 
has added movies and what not to its 
daily routine. A rough estimate would 
show that we could today supply each 
person the same amount of commodi- 
ties that he consumed ten years ago, 
and lay off about 2,000,000 people from 
work. 

Some people have looked upon these 
additions of new commodities and 
services in the daily expenditure of 
our people as representing extrava- 
gances, but as a matter of fact they 
are no entrenchment upon savings. 
They are the product of better organ- 
ized effort. 

I wish to impress again that I am 
not confusing the natural increment 
that would arise from increased popu- 
lation, or not confusing the increased 
dollar figures due to higher prices but 
that this is an actual increase of com- 


modities and services per capita im 
the population. It is due to the in- 
creased skill, the advancement of 


science, to temperance, to the improve- 
ment of processes, more labor saving 
devices—but most of all it is due to 
the tremendous strides made in indus- 


trial administration and commercial 
organization in the elimination of 
waste in effort and materials. 

Nor has it been accomplished by 


imposing increased physical effort upon 
our workers. On the contrary actual 
physical effort today is less than ten 
years ago. There has been in this 
period a definite decrease in the num- 
ber of hours’ work weekly with a de- 
finite decrease in physical effort due 
to improved methods. Nor has it been 
eccomplished by any revolutionary dis- 
covery in science. 

It is the result of steady improve- 
ment in management and method all 
along the line. It is an accumulation 
of better practice in the elimination 
of waste. It is a monument to the 
directing brains of commerce and in- 
dustry and the development in intelli- 
gence and skill of the American work- 
ingman. The result has been a lift 
in the standard of living to the whole 
of our people, manual worker and 
brain worker alike. This is the real 
index of economic progress. 


AND CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES 


BUILDING 


I have already referred to our build- 
ing and construction industries. The 
construction of our buildings, our rail- 
ways, our plant and equipment gen- 
erally, naturallv tends to expand paral- 
lel with the increased demand for 
consumable goods because people are 
both more courageous and more easily 
financed in good times. We have not 
only the normal growth of the country 
to meet, but the long overdue and 
accumulated deficit. The delays of 
war and of post-war slump, and our 
increasing efficiency in production all 
demand more buildings and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

In addition there is a considerable 
expansion of Federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal construction. Tax free securi- 
ties lie at the base of a good deal of 
this latter. Under these impulses great 
pressure is being placed upon our ma- 
terial manufacturers and our labor 
with a consequent tendency to rising 
costs. I recently made a recommenda- 


tion that we defer all but the essential 
Government works and public buildings 
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as much as possible so as to give full 
swing to private construction. A repre- 
sentative and able commission of busi- 
ness men and labor which I requested 
to examine this question goes farther 
and recommends that we should do all 
our public works in times of depression 
and thereby provide greater continuity 
of employment and contribute to plane 
out the valleys of depression and level 
the peaks of booms. This deferment 
of public construction is more im- 
portant now than ever for we need the 
full use of labor and material for long 
overdue private construction. We wish 
no cessation in this prime necessity. 
This recommendation received commen- 
dation from hundreds of manufacturers, 
from labor organizations and contrac- 
tors and the press. The inevitable 
criticism came from such a minority as 
to be negligible. Its reception is 
evidence of the enlightened and con- 
structive thought of our manufacturers 
who look to the long run of prosperity 
rather than to the joys of short lived 
booms. It would be very helpful if 
such a policy of construction reserve 
could be well established by states and 
municipalities as well as the Federal 
Government. 


GoLtp ACCUMULATIONS 


A development bearing on our credit 
situation is the large accumulation of 
gold resulting from our post-war trade 
balances. Our gold reserve has in- 
creased by a billion dollars since the 
period of maximum credit expansion of 
1920, when it stood at about two 
billions. At that time we possessed a 
reserve of about 50 per cent against 
credits and currency, apparently a safe 
enough margin of gold. This additional 
billion has not been trenched upon and 
our present reserves against credit and 
currency is about 77 per cent. With- 
out most of it we would still be well 
above the safety line. Some of this 
new importation yields no return to 
us either in earnings or in security. It 
would serve us much better if we were 
getting returns for it by its export to 
foreign countries. If it aided in mak- 
ing foreign currencies convertible into 
gold it would also contribute to sta- 
bilize foreign exchange and improve 
foreign commerce. In fact for us it 
contains an element of insecurity. 

If a castle of credit and currency 
were created upon the whole of this 
gold it would mean the greatest era 
of inflation and speculation in our his- 
tory. Such action would increase our 
price levels to a point which would 
attract foreign goods to us and would 
curtail our exports. It would thus 
quickly produce an adverse trade 
balance and cause this gold to flow 
abroad with a rush from under our 
castle of credit and we should have 
an unparalleled financial crash. 

There seems to be heard a sort of 
chortle in parts of Europe over the 
commercial strategy in shipping gold 
to us. It is assumed that we will in- 
corporate this gold into our credit 
system and be put out of action by the 


price rises resulting from it. If we 
retain our normal commercial intelli- 
gence this will not happen. I am con- 


vinced that the surplus of gold will 
eventually flow outward in an orderly 
way through trade without any neces- 
sary increase in price levels and its 
flow need make no disturbance in our 
business life. 

At this point I wish to emphasize 
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the fact that our foreign trade balance 
sheet does not consist of the movement 
of commodities alone, but that we must 
take into consideration in all our con- 
ceptions the tremendous importance of 
the invisible items embraced in the in- 
ward and outward flow of capital and 
interest, shipping charges, remittances 
by immigrants, tourist expenditures, 
and a score of other factors. Whereas 
in 1922 our exports and imports of 
commodities showed a balance to our 
credit of about $700,000,000, yet a 
study by the Department of Commerce 
indicates that if we would add to the 
export and import side of the balance 
sheet the movement of invisible items 
we would find that the balance turned 
one or two hundred millions against us 
even without the gold imports. No one 
can prophesy for the future but the 
indications for 1923 make it seem prob- 
able that the very considerable increase 
in imports due to our increased buying 
power, the probable larger volume of 
Immigrant earnings sent abroad from 
our large employment, and the in- 
creased volume of tourist traffic may 
again leave us an adverse balance. I 
believe that in time those adverse 
balances will begin to force gold from 
us without the impulse of inflation. 
There lies in this situation just one 
thought. We should mentally earmark 
a considerable part of our recently 
acquired gold as temporary and our 
banking system should safeguard 
against any entrenchment upon it. 
Moreover we should look upon gold 
exports with relief, not with alarm. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A further change in our whole 
economy has been fundamental shifts 
in our foreign-trade. There has been 
a very large increase in the export of 
agricultural produce the last ten years 
which must ultimately be readjusted. 
I have already said that our actual 
tonnage of agricultural exports ha’ 
increased from approximately 74 mil- 
lion pre-war to an average of about 
174 million tons per annum post-war. 
We must not disguise from ourselves 
that the ability of Europe to absorb 
the bulk of this increase has been due 


in large measure to the failure of 
Russia and of the eastern belt of 
Europe to maintain their production 


and exports. As these territories be- 
come more stable they will enter more 
sharply into competition. While our 
manufacturers are dependent upon 
Europe for a market of only 1 per 
cent of their output, our farmers now 
depend upon it as a market for 15 
per cent of their production and it is 
therefore these exports that to a con- 
siderable degree determine agricultural 
price levels. 
AGRICULTURE’S FUTURE 


As Europe gains in stability it will 
both produce and consume more. Paral- 
lel with this our own population will 
increase. What the final balances to 
our farmers will be in the action and 
reaction in this matter no one would 
prophesy. I have felt that this problem 
warranted a searching inquiry by an 
able commission assembled by the 
Department of Commerce to determine 
the facts and to suggest policies for 
the adjustment of. our agriculture 
thereto. The situation among our 
farmers improved greatly during the 
past year but not all branches of 
agriculture have yet caught up with 
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other industries. It is a truism that 
we cannot have permanent prosperity 
without a prosperous agriculture. 

Another great shift which has taken 
place in our foreign trade and which 
bears on this question is the increase 
of our imports from tropical countries. 
These imports now amount to more 
than one-half of our total imports. 
We will always be largely dependent 
on foreign countries for rubber, coffee, 
tin, and a host of other tropical pro- 
duce. As we grow in our standards of 
living and population we will consume 
an increasing proportion of these pro- 
ducts. We must have a consequently 
increasing volume of imports of this 
character. 

In the long run we should expect a 
decrease of our exports in agricultural 
produce and therefore we must in- 
crease our exports of manufactured 
goods if we would maintain our ability 
to buy tropical and other foreign sup- 
plies of vital necessity and at the same 
time cover tourist expenditures and 
emigrant remittances. Seventy-five 
per cent of our exports of manufactures 
go to destinations outside of Europe 
and I do not share in the melancholy 
plaint that we ultimately cannot com- 
pete with Europe in neutral markets 
because of the handicap of our higher 
standard of living and wages. 


FURTHER INCREASES IN NATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY 


We have gone a long way toward 
overcoming the so-called handicaps of 
our higher standards through our great 
increase in efficiency. Our tremendous 
domestic market gives us the oppor- 
tunity for mass production by repeti- 
tive methods and enables us to secure 
low unit costs. That we sell 75 per 
cent of all the automobiles which move 
in international trade today and do so 
at real wages three times those of some 
of our competitors is proof thereof. 

If we would expand our manufactures 
to replace the inevitable comparative 
decrease in agricultural produce we 
shall need to increase still further our 
industrial and commercial efficiency. 
We have a large field yet for the 
elimination of waste, in the still greater 
improvement and simplification of busi- 
ness methods, in the increase in arbitra- 
tion of commercial disputes, in the 
planing out of the business cycle, in 
the reduction of intermittent operation 
of industry, in improvements in our 
internal transportation, in the main- 
tenance of our institutions of economic 
and scientific research, in the training 
of technologists, in better commercial 
strategy and in a score of other 
directions. 

SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


I may cite in passing a type of 
elimination of waste which bears on 
exports. In the Department of Com- 
merce we have instituted a division of 
simplified practice working in co-oper- 
ation with the various industries and 
your body. The progress of this work 
has been amazing and I have recently 
received a statement from one single 
group estimating that the savings in 
production cost in that trade already 
exceed $25,000,000 per annum. Nor 
does this effort trench upon questions 
of individuality or quality. 

The determination of sizes and grades 
in paper, textiles, containers, bricks, 
furniture and in a hundred other pro- 
ducts—all contribute to decrease our 
costs of production and distribution at 
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home and improve our position in com- 
petition abroad. 

The maintenance of vigorous foreign 
trade, statistical and information serv- 
ices is likewise of vital assistance to 
our exporters. That the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Commerce 
in these directions has met with the 
approval of our business public is, I 
feel, fully demonstrated by the increase 
in requests for assistance of one kind 
or another from an average of a few 
hundred daily to over 3,000 daily 
within a period of eighteen months. I 
do not assume this tremendous addi- 
tion to our Departmental work would 
be called for unless it was of real 
service. 

THE RAILWAYS 


One of the great wastes in our 
economic machine is the shortage of 
transportation. It is the most profound 
and far-reaching deterrent upon our 
growth, It imposes great costs upon 
production. 

I need not point out to you that the 
periodic car shortage in its real mean- 
ing of insufficient tracks and terminals, 
as well as rolling stock, imposes inter- 
mittent stoppages of our industries and 
intermittent strictures in the law of 
supply and demand, influences price 
levels and creates local famines and 
gluts. 

It imposes burdens upon us which 
I believe every year create commercial 
losses equal to the entire capital cost 
of bringing the transportation system 
up to national need. It would be easy 
to demonstrate that in the additional 
price of coal due to insufficient trans- 
portation during the past year we have 
paid more than the equivalent of a 50 
per cent increase in freight rate on 
coal, At times last fall there was a 
differential of 8 to 15 cents per bushel 
on export grain solely because of in- 
ability to secure free movement to sea- 
b a rd. 

The causes of shortage are not far 
to seek. While the war contributed 
rouch delay and demoralization, the 
continued strangulation of railroad 
finances alone, before enactment of the 
present transportation law, could have 
brought us only one result. 

Nor is this a criticism of the rail- 
ways for they have grown in detailed 
working efficiency with the rest of the 
country. In a decade they have in- 
creased the movement of goods by 15 
per cent with an increase of 3 per cent 
in personnel. Moreover the managers 
are showing great faith and courage 
in the undertaking of a large program 
of expansion. It is not my purpose 
to discuss the ultimate solution of the 
railway problem here. I have partici- 
pated with the President of your 
Chamber in appointing a series of 
committees cowprising representation 
from the railways, the motor industry, 
the shippers, the waterways, the farm- 
ers and labor. These committees, as 
you know, are devoting themselves to 
a full consideration of the complex 
issues involved and their conclusions 
will, I believe, be one of the utmost 
value to the government in advance- 
ment of solution. 

There is a matter of immediate im- 
portance in which the commercial pub- 
lic ean be of the utmost assistance in 
transportation and at once. Pending a 
large amount of betterments the rail- 
ways are overtaxed to handle the vast 
volume of commodities we are produc- 
ing and consuming even to-day. The 
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continuance of our prosperity depends 


upon their handling the fyll load 
With the continuation of business 
volume their burden will be even 


greater next fall than ever before. 
Therefore, a great service can be given 
if every local Chamber will definitely 
organize to co-operate with every local 
railway official toward this end. Partic- 
ularly can the whole community assist 
if it stocks its coal between now and 
September so as to relieve the fall and 
winter traffic. This is equally in the 
interest of the coal consumer for with 
the present volume of business and the 
crop outlook he would be farsighted 
who emulates the wise virgin and fills 
his lamp now instead of clamoring at 
the government when there are not 
enough cars to go around. 


THE CoAL INDUSTRY AND 
Its PROBLEMS 


There is another direction in which 
we have great opportunity to improve 
national economy. That is in the better 
functioning of our coal industry. If 
the intermittence of 


we can reduce 
operation of the mines and _ secure 
their more even seasonal production 


we shall be eliminating one-third of 
the capital and labor involved, accom- 
plish three great things of industrial 
progress: give greater stability to the 
industry; give better conditions of 
labor; and reduce costs to the consumer 
—thereby effecting possible savings 
running into many hundred millions 
of dollars. While the solution of the 
problem will be greatly aided by en- 
larged transportation facilities, the 
public can help by co-operation in 
storage. 
GENERAL 


It is not my intention to discuss with 
you all our major problems of eco- 
nomic strategy and development. There 
are great questions of electrification, 
of waterway improvement, of merchant 
marine, of the foreign economic situa- 
tion and our relations to it. 


CONCLUSION 


Now all this argument leads me to 
some general and enlarged conclusions. 
We have reached a stage of national 
development of such complexity and 
interdependence of economic life that 
we must have a national planning of 
industry and commerce. We _ have 
gained a larger prospective than indi- 
vidual business because individual 
prosperity is impossible without the 
prosperity of the whole. This is the 
function of industry and commerce it- 
self through collective thought. Govern- 
ment has a definite relationship to it, 
not as an agency for production and 
distribution of commodities nor as an 
economic dictator, but as the greatest 
contributor in the determination of 
fact and of co-operation with industry 
and commerce in the solution of its 
problems. Such strategy in our country 
must be consummated by frank discus- 
sion, by advanced public opinion, and 
by understanding with a full realiza- 
tion of common goal. 

We have in America an economic 
and social system based on stimulation 
of individual initiative. Our ideal is 
to secure and to maintain an equality 
of opportunity to all. We have honestly 
sought over years to find methods by 
which we could curb those who would 
dominate the community, and _ thus 
stifle the initiative and opportunity of 
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the greater numbers. Nor must we 
relax vigilance in this particular. But 
we have also in these times to fight 
that this initiative shall not be de- 
stroyed by those who would divert 
actual production and distribution into 
the hands of the Government. _ 

The exact line to be drawn in the 
curbing of people whose am- 
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to be the composition of the melt. 
Among the melt tests are those made 
during the heat by fracturing small 
ingots that have been drawn off, and the 
carbon and manganese analysis made by 
the laboratory near the end of the heat. 
In inspecting the cooled ingots after the 
melt has been poured the following are 
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David S. Ludlum, president of the 
Auto Car Co., that manufactures a 
gasoline truck, said the business has 
been satisfactorily profitable. A sim- 
ilar condition exists in the production 
of electric trucks. F. E. Whitney, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Commercial Truck Co., said the concern 
is doing about fifty per cent 
more business now than it 





bition is to interfere with the 
law of supply and demand 
to their profit without return 
of service to the community 
on the one hand, and the 
extinction of initiative by the 
heavy hand of Government 
on the other is at all times 
difficult to determine. 

Our goal in economic life 
is to do this great thing, to 


preserve individual initia- shafting per lb. 0.042 0.0406 9 
tive, an equality of oppor- Brass rods..... perlb. 0.1850 0.1913 0 
tunity and thus a constantly Solder (4 and 4) per lb. 0.2862 0.30 0 
advancing national standard Cotton waste.. per lb. 0.1231 0.1231 O 
of living. Our economic Washers, cast 

and social system is funda- iron (4 in.) per 100lb. 4.66 4.66 4. 


mentally right. It has pro- Emery, disks, 


duced the largest advance in 


cloth, No. 1, 6 
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Comparative Prices of Shop Supplies 
Average of New York, Chicago and Cleveland Prices 
Four One 
Current Weeks Year 
Unit Price Ago Ago 
Soft steel bars.. per lb... $0.034 $0.0326 $0 
Cold finished 


did at this period in 1922. 
The call seems to be mostly 
for one and two-ton trucks, 
Mr. Whithey said. 

The varied products of the 
Link Belt Co. in Philadelphia 
continue to sell readily. Offi- 
cials of the company said 


.0236 there is quite a demand for 
equipment used in the bitu- 

032 minous mines. They believe 

. 1466 a reaction from the present 

21 volume is possible. 

. 104 Ventilating equipment has 
been active this week. In- 

00 dustrial plants are buying 


freely and hotels and res- 
taurants are increasing their 


the standard of living to the in. dia....... per 100... 2.96 2.96 3.11 present equipment. Steam 
whole of our people that has Lard cutting oil per gal. 0592 0.575 0.608 and electric shovels were in 
ever been witnessed in his- Machine oil.... per gal. 0.349 0.349 0 40 demand up to May far in ex- 
tory. Its faults are many Belting, leather, cess of any previous period. 
but they can, and are being medium...... of list 424% 42% 484% Bearing sales have in- 
corrected without destroying Machine _ bolts creased in proportion to the 
its progress. It has brought upto 1x 30in. off liste... 441°; 441% 623% use of additional machinery 


us steady advances despite 


in industrial plants. Agri- 














the fabulous losses of war, 





cultural implement manufac- 





and must therefore have 

great inherent vitality. In 

short this great conception of America 
that every man should be given an 
equality of opportunity to take that po- 
sition in the community to which he is 
entitled by virtue of his character and 
ability, is the keystone of our structure. 
We must preserve it as the most pre- 
cious thing we possess, for when all is 
said and done the finer flowers of civil- 
ization do not grow from the cellars of 
poverty any more than they grow from 
the palace of extravagance. They 
grow from the bettering comfort and 
well-being of the whole of great 
peoples. 





Inspection of Steel is 
Discussed 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Society of Steel Treating held on May 
16, Charles McKnight of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co., read an interesting 
paper on steel inspection which was 
illustrated with lantern slides and steel 
specimens taken from the shop. 

A general outline of what defects the 
careful and critical inspector looks for 
and when and where he looks for them 
was given. Furthermore, the various 
methods of testing for these defects 
were analyzed in detail, showing the 
limitations of each. Among the inspec- 
tion tests that steel undergoes in the 
process of its formation may be men- 
tioned the following: raw material 
analysis of the metal entering a melt 
to determine the amount of carbon, 
sulphur, manganese and other elements; 
tests undergone by the melt before pour- 
ing to determine its composition; heat 
analysis; surface tests of the cooled in- 
gots after pouring; and lastly the bar 
mill inspection. 

The raw material tests make it pos- 
sible to get a rough estimate of what is 


some of the defects looked for: piping, 
blow holes, cracks, scabs and segrega- 
tion. The bar mill inspection consists 
of upsetting, forging and pickling tests 
to determine the structure and microm- 
eter tests to determine the size. 





British Machine Tool Exports 


In special circular No, 295, the indus- 
trial machinery division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce has pub- 
lished statistics on British machine tool 
exports. The figures on 1921 exports 
are separated as to countries of -destina- 
tion and similar figures for 1920 are 
added for purposes of comparison. 
Details of the 1922 exports by coun- 
tries of destination are -not available, 
but the total is shown. 

The amount of the total machine 
tool exports of the United Kingdom in 
1921 (£2,887,415) exchanged into United 
States currency at the average annual 
rate of $3,849,056 is equal to $11,113,822. 
Total exports of machine tools from 
the United Kingdom during the year 
1922 amounted to £1,530,811. The ex- 
ports in 1921 showed a decrease of 
14 per cent from those of 1920. In 
1922 the exports decreased 47 per cent 
from those of the preceding year. The 
decrease of 1922 exports compared with 
those of 1920 (the peak year) was 54 
per cent. 





Philadelphia Factories 
Are All Busy 


Production of automobile trucks in 
the Philadelphia district increased fifty 
per cent in the first three months of 
this year compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1921. Manufacturers 
declare at present there is nothing to 
indicate a reaction. 


ture is on the increase, ac- 
cording to reports received 
this week. Business conditions gener- 
ally are good in all branches of the 
industry. 





Business Reported Good 
in Pittsburgh 


The steel industry is particularly ac- 
tive all over the country, and especially 
in the Pittsburgh district, and this 
means prosperity to the builders of 
machinery and makers of machine tools. 
Pittsburgh was never busier in its his- 
tory. That is the explanation of April’s 
total of $703,725,000 bank clearings at 
the Pittsburgh Clearing House. 

The steel mills are good buyers of 
machinery parts and machine tools, and 
shipments have been heavy in the past 
month, while the railroads are opening 
up their order books pretty generally, 
a number of large orders having been 
recorded by machine tool dealers in this 
district in the past two weeks. A 
slight change has come over the labor 
situation, in that thousands of the men 
who were expected to desert the mills 
for outdoor work have so far not indi- 
cated any intention of doing so. Con- 
sequently, the tin plate, sheet and pipe 
mills are able to operate close to 90 
per cent of capacity. This activity is 
reflected in the demands for machinery 
and tools made upon the dealers lately, 
while the orders coming in from the 
myriads of auto repair shops and 
garages that are springing up contin- 
ually make a splendid aggregate of 
business for the machine trade. The 
heavy operating rate at the plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has brought a lot of business 
in machinery of all descriptions, and 
while machine tool dealers say they can 
handle more business than they are do- 
ing, nevertheless they see a great im- 
provement over conditions of a year 
ago. 
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trade for March were the sen- 
sation of last week. Imports were 
worth 402 millions, or 61 millions in ex- 
cess of exports, valued at 341 millions. 
Both imports and exports are large, but 
it is the excess of imports that has at- 
tracted attention because it is an 
American tradition that unless we sell 
more than we buy abroad we cannot 
be prosperous. 

That this is a fallacy for which the 
extreme protectionists are responsible 
is proved by the experience of Great 
Britain whose greatest prosperity has 
been concurrent with a heavy excess 
of imports, but time may be required 
to educate the people of this country 
to a comprehension of the fact that the 
United States being a creditor nation 
can only collect what is due it in goods. 

That we would probably have an 
adverse balance of trade in 1923 and 
be compelled to export some gold was 
suggested in these letters some seven 
weeks ago. It need excite no surprise, 
nor is it of much importance except as 
indicating our increased wealth. But 
as 1873 was the last year in which our 
imports previously exceeded our ex- 
ports there is a superstitious fear of 
such a development that the bears on 
the Stock Exchange were quick to take 
advantage of it. 

As a result lower prices for some 
of the more active stocks were recorded 
early in the week, but when short sell- 
ing stopped the market became dull and 
the indications now favor a recovery 
just as soon as the public begin to 
understand that there is no more reason 
for alarm in the fact that Europe hap- 
pens to be selling us more than we are 
buying of her than there would be if 
it became known that the people of New 
York City were buying more in Michi- 
gan than Michigan bought here. 


FSO THE student of business 
affairs the figures of our foreign 


It may be that we will lose some of 
our surplus gold, but that will not be 
undesirable as it will allay the fear 
of inflation here and reveal the ab- 
surdity of threatening to advance the 
rediscount rate when the reserve ratio 
stands at 75.3 per cent, or nearly twice 
the legal minimum. 

Meantime and probably because of 
the emphasis latterly laid on everything 
that could be unfavorably interpreted, 
the speculative long interest in nearly 
every market appears to have been 
liquidated. 

It is, of course, true that some one 
must own the things and the securities 
that represent the world’s wealth, but 
in so far as America is concerned they 
seem to have passed into the hands of 
those who are well able to keep them 
until they are worth more, and it is for 
this reason that I am now disposed 
to expect a gradual, but not an excited, 
recovery in values. 

There are signs of this in the bond 
market, where the heavy oversubscrip- 


tion to the 400 million of Treasury 
Certificates offered at 4} per cent re- 
vealed a plethora of uninvested capital. 
The railroad shares have also been 
firmer as car loadings continue heavy 
and the plans of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for consolidating the 
roads takes shape with less opposition 
than had been expected. 


In the commodity markets’ the 
tendency has also been upward. The 
advances recorded have been attributed 











“That we would probably have an 
adverse balance of trade in 1923 and 
be compelled to export some gold, 
was suggested in these letters some 
seven weeks ago. It need excite no 
surprise, nor is it of much import- 
ance except as indicating our in- 
creased wealth.... It may be 
that we will lose some of our surplus 
gold, but that will not be undesir- 
able as it will allay the fear of 
inflation. . . . am disposed to 
expect a gradual, but not an 
excited, recovery in values.” 




















to alleged crop impairment, but the 
truth is the markets were sold out. 

There is a periodicity in the alterna- 
tion of good and bad crop news as in 
everything else, and in so far as cotton 
is concerned it is about time for us to 
hear again of the labor shortage and 
the seemingly forgotten boll weevil. 

The dry goods market has been some- 
what quieter. Wool and woolens have 
been steady, but cotton goods were a 
shade easier until the market for the 
raw material commenced to recover its 
tone, since when sellers have been 
stiffer in their demands. The affect is 
that caution has been preached so 
widely that there are no surplus stocks 
of merchandise anywhere. Therefore 
there is likelihood that the history of 
1920 will be repeated for then every- 
one believed that we were permanently 
on an altitudinous price level. 

Sugar is a shade easier as the United 
States Agricultural Department has 
seen fit to slightly increase its estimates 
of this year’s production in the United 
States and Cuba, but the Cuban plant- 
ers having sold the bulk of this year’s 
crop are in a position to hold the 
balance and it is doubtful whether the 
Government’s determination to carry its 
famous injunction suit to the Supreme 
Court will have much effect upon 
prices, which are probably stabilized 
around 6 cents a pound for raw sugar. 
The rubber market is a little firmer. 

In the building industry there is 
much talk of curtailment and _ the 
abandonment of new construction be- 
cause of high wages. Much of this is 
true, but experience suggests a distrust 
of movements that are so widely adver- 
tised. Certainly there is no surplus of 
skilled labor as yet and the Western 


papers are filled with advertisements 
offering employment at high wages to 
all sorts of mechanics. 

Iron is, however, lower; the demand 
for steel is a little less active and cop- 
per is down to 153 cents. Other build- 
ing materials are somewhat easier. The 
declines recorded are presumably due 
to the reported restriction of building 
activity. Even if it is as general as 
claimed it is not to be regretted, for 
when the demand for farm help and 
harvest hands begins to be felt there 
would not have been enough labor to 
do the work of the United States, and 
something would have had to stop. 

But with things as they are—with 
everyone busy at good wages and no 
surplus stocks anywhere—there is no 
reason for pessimism and many reasons 
why we may expect good business at 
gradually advancing prices during the 
summer. 

Conditions abroad are intensely in- 
teresting to students of the remoter 
political future, but they have no fresh 
economic significance for American 
business men. Advices from friends 
who are in Europe or have just re- 
turned from there confirm me in the 
belief that the amount of United States 
paper money hoarded or in circulation 
abroad is very large and I shall not be 
surprised if the total approximates 
$500,000,000, including the $100,000,- 
000 of Federal Reserve Notes known 
to be in Cuba and the considerable 
quantity held in Canada. 


Buffalo Markets Show 
Slight Declines 


There are indications in the Buffalo 
machine tool market of a slackening of 
business that may or may not be the 
beginning of a seasonal slump. Some 
manufacturers and distributors of tools 
and large and small machines report 
business is holding up, but others are 
openly pessimistic and have had a bad 
two weeks or more. Even among those 
who report business going ahead, there 
are some who admit that their business 
is increasing in the number of orders 
rather than in volume and, that on the 
whole, May sales are not as good as 
those of previous months in the year. 

Small tools seem to be most in de- 
mand, although certain companies re- 
port a falling off even in these lines. 
There is little demand for large planers 
and the bigger types of lathes, except 
in isolated instances. One exception to 
the rule is a Buffalo distributor who 
reports the sale of eight large lathes, 
several punch presses, milling machines 
and radial drilling machines. 

Dealers in pipe fittings, valves, steam 
fittings and mill supplies reported busi- 
ness fair for some time and improved 
as Spring arrived. 

Contractor’s equipment is moving 
well in the Buffalo market at this time, 
although the market for large road ma- 
chinery seems to be somewhat dull. 
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Automobile Output Still 
at Record Rate 


Reports from automobile and auto- 
motive parts manufacturing centers in- 
dicate that there will be no let-up in 
the demand for products and that the 
figures that will be issued for May will 
show as large a percentage of gain as 
any of the months so far this year. All 
factories are extremely busy and while 
production has been unusually great, 
there is every belief that the next few 
months will prove to be equally as 
fruitful. 

Machine tool builders who sell to 
automotive plants state that since last 
Fall the business has been steady and 
dependable and that the quota of three 
million cars that has been set for this 
year will probably be accomplished and 
perhaps passed. 

While much of the output is being 
used in the United States, there is also 
noted a big improvement in the. ship- 
ments to South America and to Canada. 





The Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, 
has recently opened its foundry in North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. that has been shut 
down for nearly two years. 

The Rivett Lathe and Grinder Corp., 


Boston, Mass., has been reorganized 
with a capitalization of $450,000. The 
officers are: Thorwald S. Ross, presi- 
dent and general manager, and John G. 
Coolidge, 2nd, treasurer. 

The Charles A. Strelinger Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has been appointed ex- 
clusive agents for the state of Michi- 
gan for the J. N. Lapointe Co., New 
London, Conn. 

The New York office of the Whitman 
& Barnes Manufacturing Co. has been 
moved to 99 Chambers St., it is an- 
nounced. 

The Niagara Piston Ring Co., Buf- 
falo has moved its offices from 1,387 
Niagara St. to 1,170 Main St., Buffalo. 

The Midwest Piping & Supply Co., 
$t. Louis, Mo., has increased its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $500,000, ac- 
cording to reports. 

The Ohio Pump & Brass Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, which has been located 
at 900 Oak St. for years, has moved 
into a new plant at Nicholson Ave. and 
Livingston Ave., which has just been 
completed. 

The Coluuibia Steel & Shafting Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has purchased the en- 
tire stock of shafting and machinery 
for the manufacture of the same from 
the Brightman Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Gibb Instrument Co. of Bay 
City, Mich., manufacturer of electric 
welding equipment, has been appointed 
distributors of the General Electric 
Co.’s are welding electrodes in the 
Middle West. 

The Superior Die, Tool & Machine 
Co. is the name of a $150,000 corpora- 
tion chartered by C. A. Field, B. W. 
Holstein and others to operate the 
plant at 525 Buttles Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio, that has been conducted as a 
partnership by Mr. Field and Mr. 
Holstein. For the time being no 
changes will be made to the plant and 
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equipment, but it is planned to expand 
later on. 

Receivers of the Bucyrus Machine & 
Tool Co., of Bucyrus, Ohio, that failed 
more than two years ago, have sold 
the plant to Edwin Hedeen of the He- 
deen Motor Sales Co., who expects to 
get possession within a short time. The 
building sold for $10,000 and the ma- 
chinery for $10,000, it is stated. 


Obituary 





HENRY WOODLAND, secretary and 
treasurer of the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and for 
21 years a member of its executive 
staff, was stricken with cerebral 
hemorrhage early Monday, May 14, and 
passed away almost immediately. Mr. 
Woodland was born in Utica, N. Y., 
and as a youth became connected with 
the New York Air Brake Co. Later 
he was transferred to Chicago, and 
afterward joined the Gates Iron Works, 
Chicago, as treasurer. This concern 
in 1901 became a part of the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., of which corporation Mr. 
Woodland was made assistant treas- 
urer. Upon the formation of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. he was 
elected treasurer, and more recently 
was given also the duties of secretary. 

WILLIAM N. ANDREWS, vice-president 
of the Newport Rolling Mills and sec- 
retary of the Andrews Steel Co., New- 
port, Ky., died on May 18 following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. An- 
drews was one of the best known iron 
and steel manufacturers in the Middle 
West. 

FRANK E. WING, secretary and treas- 
urer of the L. S. Starrett Tool Co., 
Athol, Mass., died in his home in that 
city, May 13. He had been with the 
concern since 1887. He was also secre- 


tary of the Athol Machine Co. of the 
same city. 





Personals 


CHARLES T. NEALE has 


been ap- 
pointed sales manager for the Buffalo 
district for the Moltrup Steel Products 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., and will have 
his office at 303 White Building. 


O. M. Bostwick, formerly in charge 
of advertising matters for the Sprague 
Electric Works, has been put in charge 
of the New York office of the General 
Electric Co.’s advertising department. 

P. L. HOWENSTINE, Canton, Ohio, 
was elected to the board of directors 
6f the Superior Sheet Steel Co., at the 
annual meeting to succeed the late 
Harry S. RENKERT. He was made 
treasurer of the company at the same 
time. 


Harry C. THOMAS, assistant general 
manager of the United Alloy Steel 
Corp., Canton, Ohio, has been elected 
a vice-president of the corporation. 

EarRL R. Frost of Tiffin, Ohio, has 
been elected president of the National 
Machinery Co. to succeed the late 
MESHECH F Rost, his father. He also 


has been reappointed general manager 
of the plant. 

A. E. CARLE, machine tools, an- 
nounces the opening of new offices at 
501 Park Ave. Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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J. W. FEeLLMUTH, superintendent of 
the Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
Ohio, has resigned to devote his entire 
time to a newly formed construction 
company. 


J. E. Craic, lately superintendent of 
the Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 


‘Ohio, for which he had been production 


manager, has been made sales and pro- 
duction manager of the Cree Becker Oil 
Tool Co., Newark, Ohio, which recently 
began reorganization with the election 
of James E. Cree to the presidency. 
Craig has been identified with the oil 
tool machinery business for more than 
20 years in sales and _ production 
capacities. 


CARL MARDERSTECK has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of the steel barrel department 
of the Petroleum Iron Works, Masury, 
Ohio, succeeding JOHN LEHET, re- 
signed. 


FRANK C. MILLER, formerly district 
sales manager for the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio, at Detroit, has 
opened a sales office in that city at 705 
Dime Bank Building. 


O. C. WuiTeE, for the past two years 
Ft. Worth, Texas, manager for 
the Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, recently was ap- 
pointed general manager of sales for 
the company with headquarters in 
Youngstown. He has been succeeded 
at Ft. Worth by A. L. Scupper. 


J. D. WADDELL, president of the Ma- 
honing Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio, 
has resigned his position, although r« 
taining his interest in the company ani 
continuing as a_ director. A. 
HOSACH, vice-president has assumed 
charge of the management until the 
presidency is filled. 


CHARLES D. OESTERLEIN, of the 
Oesterlein Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will leave shortly for the Fa: 
East in an effort to obtain business for 
Cincinnati machinery houses. He will 
be accompanied by two engineers and 
will take with him samples of machine 
tools and other products of Cincinnati 
manufacture. After visiting Calcutta 
and Bombay, Mr. Oesterlein will make 
a tour of the Orient. 


_W. G. STEPHENS has been appointed 
director of the trade school at Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


C. O. STERNAGLE, formerly connected 
with the American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and more recently with th 
Colonial Steel Co., as branch manager 
with headquarters in Chicago, has re- 
signed to go into business for himself 
in Chicago. 


E. P. EveRHARD, for the past six 
years mill engineer for the Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has been 
appointed assistant to the president of 
Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chicago. Prior 
to his connection with the Weirton com- 
pany Mr. Everhard was with the Can 
Sheet Steel Co., the Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. and the Central Steel Co. 


F. J. KELLEY, sales manager for the 
New Home Sewing Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass., has been chosen to 
assist Receiver CHARLES N. STODDARD 
in reorganizing the business. Davin S. 
DRYSDALE, long connected with differ- 
ent sewing machine establishments, has 
been made superintendent of the plant 
under the new regime. 
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E. J. BRYANT will have charge of the 
gage department of the Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. He was 
previously connected with the Taft- 
Pierce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I. and the Brown & Sharpe Co. 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Bryant has ha 
over twenty years experience in the 
small tool industry. 


P. R. Hoopes has opened offices at 
252 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn., as a 
consulting mechanical engineer. He will 
specialize in the design of automatic 
and special machinery and in the de- 
velopment of inventions. 


E. J. SKINNER was elected president 
of the Skinner Chuck Co., New Britain, 
Conn., at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders recently held. Mr. Skinner 
was formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 


L. B. AUGUSTINE has been appointed 
export sales manager of the Wisconsin 
Electric Co., Racine, Wis. His office 
will be in Racine. 


H. A. ScHULTZ has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Wisconsin 
Electric Co., Racine, Wis., it is an- 
nounced. 


A. L. Etuts has been appointed East- 
ern representative of the Oilgear Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., with headquarters in 
New York City. 


GeoRGE MEIER, who was with the 
Buffalo office of the Fairbanks Co. until 
its closing recently, has been engaged 
by Root, Neal & Co. as manager of the 
machine tool department. They are the 
representatives in Buffalo now for the 
Fairbanks Co., it is announced. 


Dr. SAMUEL W. STRATTON, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nolegy and former head of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, addressed 
the annual meeting of the Engineering 
Society of western Massachusetts in 
Springfield, May 15, explaining the 
importance of scientific standards of 
weight and measure in manufacturing 
and business. 


Lestie A. HAMMILL, secretary and 
treasurer of the Beloit Brass Works, 
has been elected a member of the com- 
mon council of Beloit, Wis., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
MARTIN B. MACNEILLE, who has been 
transferred from the Eclipse works of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. at Beloit, to 
the Three Rivers (Mich.) works, where 
he will serve as chief engineer of the 
hydraulic department. 


Book Reviews 





Elementary Machine Shop Practice. By the 
Committee on Industrial Education of 


the National Metal Trades Association. 
One hundred and eighteen 5 §x3¥_ in. 
pages, illustrated, Published by Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, Chi- 
cago, Lil. 

The purpose of this book is to assist in 


the teaching of the machinist trade in con- 
nection with the apprenticeship courses car- 
ried on by members of the association, As 
the name implies, it is not intended as an 
exhaustive treatise, but gives a very brief 
outline of the work done on the elementary 
machines, most of the space being devoted 
to the lathe and planer. The milling ma- 
chine, however, receives attention  & 18 
pages, and-drilling machines, bench and vise 
work take up the remainder of the book. 
The illugtrations are all in outline and show 
eutting tools, the way in which work is held, 
and other essential details. 
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and Auxiliary Mine 
Equipment. Coeur d'Alene Hardware & 
Foundry Co., Wallace, Idaho. Bulletin No. 
51 showing this company’s products has re- 
cently been issued. All kinds of electric 
hoists and controls are described. The 
booklet contains two perforated leaves upon 
which prospective customers may list their 
specific requirements and mail back to the 


Electric Hoists 


concern for definite information. 
Turret Lathes. The Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The use of the tur- 


ret lathe in the glass industry is described 
in a recent booklet that has been issued by 
this company. 


Bearings and Bushings. The Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Various jour- 
nal bearings are shown in the booklet that 
has recently been issued by this company. 
The booklet also contains many diagrams 
and a wealth of descriptive matter. 

Vises. Mantle & Co., New York City. 
The Mantle vise is illustrated and described 
in a folder that has been issued by this 
company in conjunction with Montrose 
Newman, Inc., sole distributor, New York. 
The vise is shown in several different posi- 
tions. 

Taps. The Geometric Tool Co., New 
Haven, Conn. Geometric adjustable col- 
lapsing and solid adjustable taps are the 
subjects treated in a recent catalog that 
has been issued by this concern. Clear cut 
photographs of the collapsing taps are used 
to illustrate the booklet. Specifications and 
tables are generously used in the text. 


Saws. Clemson Bros., Inc., Middletown, 
N. Y Saws for all purposes are shown in 
the recent folder issued by this company. 
Illustrations and text are both interesting 
and instructive. 

Dust Arresters. The American Foundry 


Equipment Co., Ine.. New York. Knock- 
down dust arresters and screen arresters 
are shown in the booklet that this company 


has recently issued. The efficiency of the 
product and its effect upon other parts of 
the factory are pointed out and proved 


Grinding Wheels. The Abrasive Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. A handy pocket-sized 
catalog showing the latest types of ‘‘Abra- 
sive” grinding wheels has recently been 
issued by this company. The catalog shows 
prices, sizes, methods of use and other 
valuable data for users of the product. 

Boilers. The Lebanon’ Boiler Works, 
Lebanon, Pa. The “Uniflow” improved return 
tubular boilers are well illustrated by photo- 


graphs and diagrams in a recent catalog 
that has been issued by this concern The 
boiler in the making and in use are illus- 
trated and the booklet also contains many 
tables. 

Motors. The Wagner Electric Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo. The many advantages of the 
“Pow-R-full” motors are told in a well 


illustrated and excellently printed catalog 
that has recently been issued by this cor- 
poration. 

Stools and Trucks. The Angle 
Stool Co., Plainwell, Mich. Stools, chairs, 
trucks and filing cabinets for office and fac- 
tory are described in the recently issued 
catalog of this company. 


Steel 


Material Handling Equipment. The Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago. The many material 
carrying and conveying belts and equip- 
ment used in foundries are illustrated in 
the catalog that has just been issued by 
this company. The catalog is most attrac- 
tive and the illustrations are to the point 
and convincing. 

Steel. P. F. McDonald & 
Mass. A catalog showing the various tool 
steels and spring steels that are sold by 
this firm has recently been issued. 

The Marquette 


Co, Boston, 


Pneumatic Cushions. 
Tool & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Il. 
The use of pneumatic cushions in metal- 
drawing operations is shown in a recent 
folder that has been circulated by this 
company. Diagrams, illustrations and de- 
scriptive text make up this interesting 
folder. 

Electric Soldering Irons. The 
Electrical Heater Co., Detroit, Mich. An 
enlarged broadside plentifully illustrated 
both by drawings and photographs tells the 
atory of the electric soldering irons that are 
manufactured by this company. The broad- 
side is truly effective. 

Micrometer Tools. The E. G. Berg Manu- 
facturing Co., Gardner, Mass. A new cata- 
log showing micrometers, calipers and 
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various kinds of gages has recently been 
issued by this company. 


Electric Hoists and Overhead Traveling 


Cranes. The Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
How the electric hoist and the overhead 
traveling crane eliminate trouble out in 


modern factory are well brought out in 
the catalog that has recently been issued 
by this company. The catalog is well illus- 
trated, has many diagrams and tables and 
convincing text. 

Centerless Grinders. The Detroit Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Detroit, Mich. A four-page 
folder showing the many features of the 
No. 4-B centerless grinding machine that 
is made by this company has recently been 
issued. Interesting text and valuable in- 
formation are to be found in the folder. 

Molding Machines. The American Foun- 
dry Equipment Co., New York. A mailing 
folder has been issued by this company in 
which is shown its No, 611 molding ma- 
chine, assembled and in parts. 


oe 
Export Opportunities | 





The Bureau of Foreign and 
Commerce, Department of 
Washington, D. C., has 
agencies of machinery and mechine tools. 
Any information desired regarding these 
opportunities can be secured from the above 
address by referring to the number follow- 
ing each item. 


Domestic 
Commerce, 
inquiries for the 


Machine tools, automobile accessories, 
belting, paints and varnishes. Madras, In- 
dia. Purchase. Reference No. 6373. 


Automobile, agricuitural machinery, horse 


clipping machines and sheep-shearing ma- 
chines. London, England. Agency. Ref- 
erence No. 6374. 


_ Fire-fighting apparatus 
including three and a 
Besel, Switzerland 
No. 6375. 

Automobiles 
Hungary. 
No. 63736. 

Artesian well-drilling equipment and tools, 
pumps and drilling pipes. Warsaw, Poland. 
Agency. Reference No. 6383. 

Bottling machinery and accessories and 
machines and equipment for cracker manu- 


and 
half-ton 
Purchase, 


equipment, 
fire engine. 
Reference 


accessories. 
and agency. 


and 


Budapest, 
Purchase 


Reference 


facture Turin, Italy. Agency. Reference 
No. 6385. 

Installation for casting of zinc, zinc al- 
loys and aluminum under pressurs sron, 
France. Purchase. Reference No. 6387. 


Machinery and supplies for confectionery 
factory. Santiago de los Caballeros Do- 
minican Republic. Catalogs are desired. 
Reference No. 6388. 


Complete plant for bottling wins Oporto, 


Portugal Purchase. Reference No. 6390. 
Steel manufacturers, plates, bars, beams 
and building construction. Karachi, India. 


Purchase. teference No. 6397 





Mechanical 
Montreal, 
Ww. 


Engi- 
Can., 
39th 


Society of 


American 
neers. Spring 
May 28 to 31 
St., New York 


Taylor Society. Meeting at 
Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. June 7, 


American Society for Steel Treating. 
Eastern sectiona] meeting, Bethlehem, Pa., 
June 14 and 15. Hotel reservations through 
George C. Lilly, Superintendent of Heat 
Treatment, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


American Society for Testing Materials. 
Annual meeting at Atlantic City, June 
25 to 29, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Cc. L. 
Warwick, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, is 
secretary. 


meeting at 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 
City. 

the Hotel 
8 and 9. 


Sum- 
June 


Society of Automotive Engineers. 
mer Meeting. Spring Lake, N. J. 
19 to 23. 


Section 
Railway 


V Mechanical of the American 
Association. Annual meeting at 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, June 20, 21 and 
22. V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, secretary. 


New Haven Branch of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Third an- 
nual machine tool exhibit during the month 
of Septemher, New Haven, Conn. 
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RISE AND FALL OF THE MARKET 


has been no appreciable decline in the 
Mill quotations, this week, 
$2.60 demanded 
Bars, however, 


Declines—There 
price of steel shapes and plates. 
$2.50 per 100 lb. for third quarter deliveries; 
for small shipments in the current quarter. 
quoted as low as $2.40, Pittsburgh, for delivery in third 
quarter. Bulk of structural buying at $2.50 base. While 
no tendency has yet been shown, on the part of buyers, to 
hold up shipments on orders already placed, the postpone- 
ment of building projects has had the effect of diminishing 
the volume of new Business at mills. Considerable material, 
however, is already booked for delivery in the current 
quarter. Pig iron weaker in the Eastern districts; inquiries 
for third quarter deliveries reported better in Philadelphia. 
Black steel sheets down 10c. per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Tin plates lower at mill. Copper down ic.; tin, 1%c. 

c. per lb. in New York, during week. 
improving, however, and copper inquiries reported better. 
Fabricated brass and copper down Ic. 
New York market, owing to recent drop in metals. 

Advances—Aside from slight firmness in coke, 
advances reported. 


no other 


TRON AND STEEL 





) 
| 


and zine, | 
Lead and tin markets | 


to lie. per Ib. in | 


PIG IRON — Per gross siaiciieailivie compiled by The 


Matthew Addy Co.: 
CINCINNATI 


NN EE OE AIO MET 

Northern Basic. 32.27 

Southern Ohio No. 2 33.27 
NEW YOR K—Tidewater Delivery 

Southern No. 2 (silicon 2.25@2.75)...........cccceees 34.94 


BIRMINGHAM 
No. 2 Foundry schon eca alg Sabustaden 26.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pa., No. 2x (silicon 2.25@2.75) 32 

| to Ae a ee 35.17 

Basic sakiecs 31.50 

Grey Forge...... 30 00 | 
CHICAGO 

No. 2 Foundry local............... a. nie ard Semel a 33.00 

No. 2 Foundry, Southern (silicon 2.25@ Se 33.01 
PITT SBU RGH, including freight charge from Valley 

No. 2 Foundry 31 00 

Basic. 31 00 | 

Bessemer. 31 00 


IRON MACHINERY CASTINGS—Cost in cents per Ib. of 
100 flywheels, 6-in. face x 24-in. dia., hub not cored, good quality 
gray iron, weight 275 Ib.: 


I ce hi ete ca dane} academe Sh ocdedsyn kk 5.00 
PP rekssac6-ocdekdés debe badwae deaenetee 5. 60@6.25 
Cincinnati . sdk cueseeReidend ates Case netens - 6.75 
ES ae are eae Saag 8 5. 50@5.75 
ee, ae eee 4 00@5 .00 


SHEETS—Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities 
from warehouse; also the base quotations from mill: 


Pittsburgh, 
Large 

Blue Annealed Mill Lots New York Cleveland Chicago 
BE Biaccccses > 0O@3.35 4.59 3.90 4.15 
ee 3. 10@3.45 4.64 3.95 4.20 
SS eee 3.20@3.55 4.69 4.00 4.25 
Ok RNR 3.40@3.75 4.79 4.10 4.35 

Black 
Nos. 17 and 21. 3. 70@4.00 4.95 4.55 4.85 
Nos. 22 and 24. 3.75@4.05 5.00 4.60 4.85 
Nos. a and 26. 3.80@4.10 5 05 4.65 4.9) 
No. ~ 3.85@4.15 5.15 4.75 5.00 


64 | 





Galvanized Pittsburgh New York Cleveland Chicago 
Nos. 10 and ll. 4.00@4.50 5.15 4.80 5 10 
Nos. 12 and 14. 4.10@4.60 5.25 4 90 5 20 
Nos. 17 and 21. 4.40@4.90 §.55 5 20 
Nos. 22 and 24. 4.55@5.05 5.70 5.35 5.65 
RR 4.70@ 5.20 5.85 5 60 5 80 
_ Seer 5.00@ 5.50 6.15 5.90 6 10 





WROUGHT PIPE—The following discounts are to jobbers for 
carload lots on the latest Pittsburgh basing card: 


Steel BUTT WELD Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv, 
Sree 62 50} CS) eae 30 13 
LAP WELD 
Dine caanwmemnea 35 434 Tete lanerisiirait 23 7 
0 ee 59 47} oS eee 26 Il 
TOMBE... cece 56 43} eee 28 13 
Fane MK...... 54 41} 2: 2¢ il 
ll and 12..... 53 40} 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
i. SR 60 49} ty ae 30 14 
fg ee ee él 503 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
, RS 53 42} I ee 23 9 
24 to 4.. ee 57 46} k to 4. 29 15 
eee 56 453 4} See 28 14 
i i 52 393 7 and § 21 7 
9 and 10....... 45 323 fee l¢ 2 
11 end 12 44 313 
WROUGHT PIPE— Warehouse discounts as follows: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


Black Galv. Black Galv. Black Galv. 

1 to 3 in. steel butt welded. 52% 39% 553% 433% 623% 483% 

2} to 6in. steellap welded. 49% 36% 534% 403% 593% 45107 

Malleable fittings: Classes B and C, banded. from New York 
stock sell at list plus 10%. Cast iron, standard sizes, 214% off. 








MISCELLANEOUS— Warehouse prices in cents per pound in 
100-Ib. lots: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
00 








Open hearth spring steel (base) 5 00 6. 4.50 
Spring steel (light) (basc) . 7.00 6.00 6.00 
Coppered Bessemer rods(base).. 7.50@8.00 8.00 7.90 
Hoop steel. ‘ Ser einen 5 19 4.66 4.55 

Cold rolled strip eines 7.50 8.25 7.25 
F 2, re 5.80 5.66 5.80 

Cold finished shafting or screw.. 4.40 3.90 4.30 
( ‘old finished flats, squares..... 4.90 4.40 4.80 
Structural shapes (base)...... 3.64 3.46 3.40 
Soft steel bars (base)..... 3.54 3. 3¢ 3.323 
Soft steel bar shapes (base) 3.39 3. 3¢ 3.323 
Soft steel bands (base). ...... 4.39 3.61 5.95 
lank plates (base) ed as ssi 3.64 3.71 3.40 
Bar iron (3.25 at mill).. a 3.54 3.36 3.323 
COreOR C008 GEOG. oc ccc iccs. 11.00 ciath acne 
Drill rod (from list).......... 55% 40@55% 50% 
Electric welding wire: 

i atscteecoue aed dod lebedeinaas 14.00 

a aa arate weed cake eee 12.25 

ai ON Is dro ataudcam auaw mame Peis twin 40k wearers 11.00 

METALS 
Current Prices in Cents Per Pound 

Copper, electrolytic (up to eerie New vast. Be he rene 8 16.123 
Tin, 5-ton lots, New York.......... : 43.25 
Lead (up to carlots), St. Louis. 7.00; "New York. 7. 67} 
Zine (up to carlots), St. Louis . 6.70; New York. 7.15 


> 


Aluminum, 98 


to 99% ingots, | 1-15 New York Cleveland Chicago 


ton lots.. toe Bee 30.00 28 50 
Antimony (Chinese), ton spot.. 8.623 11.00 8.75 
Copper sheets, “See = 24.25 23.00 
Lo 8 FS | eee 18.12% aa. 16.25 
COUUOT BOSS GiGi doccccccceccceccese 22050 25.25 19.50 
Copper tubing (l.c.l.)............... 27.00 30.25 23.00 
Brass sheets (I.c.l.)..............0.. 20 50 25.25 18.75 
Brass tubing (l.c.l.).............. 25.50 30.75 20.50 






~~ lh 
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Shop Materials and Supplies 


METALS—Continued 

New York Cleveland Chicago 
Brass rods eee mete 18.75 21.00 15.75 
ee re 21.00 SEE. -Wb68% 
Zine sheets (casks).............. . 11.00 10.40 aa 
Solder (} and 4), (caselots)... 31.50@33.50 29.508 31.50 20.00 
Babbitt metal (83% Sr hcetieecind 60.00 55.00 41.00 
Babbitt metal (35% tin)........... 35.00 17.50 18.00 
Nickel (ingot and shot), Bayonne, N.J.29.00 _......... 35 00 
Nickel (electrolytic), Bayonne, N.J . 32.00... 35.00 





SPECIAL NICKEL AND ALLOYS—Price in cents per Ib. 


NEGIOGOS GOED SOUS TOOOED. 0 oc . cccccccscccccconerseces 55 
Hes waren Gee, Get "FA CROIIOR oc occ ccc caccenceccace 50 
Cold oe a ig Oe ere ee 60 
I on ee once nee Ge 6 awed 37 
Hot rolled copper nickel rods (base)....................04. 45 


Manganese nickel hot rolled rods “E”—low m anganese (base).. 54 
Manganese nickel hot rolled rods “‘D’’—high manganese (base) 57 


Base price of monel metal in cents per Ib., f.o.b. Huntington, W. Va.: 
48.00 


Shot... .. 32.00 Hot rolled machined rods (base). 

Blocks....... 32.00 Hot rolled rods (base). . 40.00 

Ingots. . 38.00 Cold drawn rods (base). 46.00 
rT ee ee 45.00 


Hot rolled sheets (base)....... 





OLD METAL S—Dealers’ purchasing prices in cents per mands 
New York Cleveland Chicago 


50@ 14.00 13.50 14 00 


Copper, heavy, and crucible. 
25@13.75 13.00 13 00 


13. 
Copper, heavy, and wire..... 13. 
ne 


Copper, light, and bottoms... 5@l 1.75 11.00 12.00 
Ror rere 5.00@ 5.50 5 00 6 25 
SS ee cccuce, Seo 4.00 ae 
Brass, heavy, yellow. era 7.50@ 7.75 3 &.50 
Brass, heavy, See 11.00@11.50 11.00 10.50 
Brass, light.. . 6.09@ 6.50 6 00 7 00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. . 7.50@ 7.75 7.50 7.75 
Zinc. . ae 3.75@ 4.25 4.00 4.25 








lriIN PLATES—American Charcoal Plates—Bright—Cents per Ib. 





New Cleve- 
York land Chicago 
“AAA” Grade: 
IC, 20x28, 112 sheets....... 23 50~=—:19.50 18.50 
1X, 20x28, 112 sheets....... 26.00 22.25 20.90 
“A” Grade: 
IC, 20x28, 112 sheets....... 2100 ~~ = 17.00 17.00 
IX, 20x28, 112 sheets..... 23.50 19.75 19.60 
Coke Plates, Bright 
Prime, 20x28 in.: 
100-Ib., reer 13.60 12.60 14.50 
Ic, SOE UE Sid aaceonkck 13.30 13.00 14.80 
Terne Plate 
Small lots, 8-lb. Coating: 
ie” Tee 7.00 6.65 7.25 
of Ss Goeth Rewaaaen ei 7.25 6.55 7.40 
MISCELLANEOUS 
: Cleve- i 
New York land Chicago 
Cotton waste, white, perlb.. $0.10@0.13 $0.15 $0.113 
Cotton waste, colored, per lb. .08@. 13 oan .08 
Wiping cloths, 13}x13},perlb. 11.25 36.00 per M 10 
‘Viping cloths,13}x20 } isper Ib. said 52.00 per M 13 
Sal soda, per 100 Ib.. sae l. 3.50 2.65 
Roll sulphur. per 1001b..... 2.¢ 60 3.25 3.50 
Linseed oil, per gal., 5 bbl. lots. 1.16 1.3 1 37 
White lead, dry or in oil....... 100 1b. kegs. New York, 14.50 
Red lead, dry...........+++-. 1001b. kegs. New York, 14.50 
OS Ee Rare 100lb. kegs. New York, 16.00 


Fire clay, per 100 Ib. bag...... 65  _—«.60 
Coke, prompt furnace, Connellsville...per net ton $4.50@6.00 
Coke, prompt foundry, Connellsville... per net ton 6.00@7 .00 





SHOP SUPPLIES 


Current Discounts from Standard Lists 


New Cleve- 
York land Chicago 
Machine Bolts: 
All sizes up to 1x30 in............. 30% 50-10% 45-5% 
1} and 1}x3 in. upto 12 in.......... 15 oe 50% 50°% 


With cold punched hex. nuts up to 1 
in. diam. (plus std. extra of 10°%) 15% $3.50 net 
With hot pressed hex. nuts up to 1x30 


in. (plus std. extra of 10%)...... 20% 3.50 net $4.00 off 





Button head bolts, with hex. nuts... . List net i) er 
Hex. head and hex. nut bolts.... ... List net 65-5% 
Lag screws, coach screws 30% ———_ 
Square and hex. head cap screws..... 60% 70% 70-10% 
Carriage bolts, upto lin.x 30 in.. 25% 45% 40-5% 
Bolt ends, with hot pressed nuts....... 30%  ........ 55% 
lap bolts, hex. head, list plus........ 35% ... .... ..... 
Semi-finished nuts, ; and smaller.... 60% ........ ‘as 
Semi-finished nuts, § and larger...... 55% 65-10% 80°% 
Case-hardened nuts ...........-. 40% Smee eae 
Washers, castiron, }in., per 100 Ib. (net) $6.50 $4.00 $3.50 
Washers, cast iron, } in.,per 100 Ib.(net) 5.50 4.00 3.50 
Washers, round plate, per 1001b. Offlist 1.50 4.60 3.50 net 
Nuts, hot pressed, sq., per 100 Ib. Offlist List net 2.75 2.50 
Nuts, hot pressed, hex., per 100 1b. Offlist List net 2.75 2.50 
Nuts, cold punched, sq., per 100 1b.Offlist List net 2.75 2 50 
Nuts, cold punched, hex.,per 100 1b.Ofilist List net 2 75 2.50 
Rivets: 
Rivets, 7 in. dia. and smaller 140% 50-10% 50% 
PN ME oecccassceanccanns 40% 50-10% 44c. net 
Button heads 3-in., j-in., 1x2 in. to 5 
ig OT BPG ss ccusconees (net) $5.50 $3 90 $3.75 
Cone heads, ditto...........-(met) 5.00 4.00 3.85 
1} to lj-in. long, all diameters, 
a ie, cee’ 0.25 0.15 
3 in. diameter. . ti) 2? eee 0.15 
} in. diameter........... EYTRA 050 0.50 
l in. long, and shorter..... EYTRA 050 ........ 0.50 
Longer than 5 in......... EXTRA 025 0.25 
Less than 200 Ib......... EYTRA 0.50 9.50 
Countersunk heads.. EXTRA 0.35 $3. 70 base 
Lard cutting oil (50 gal. bbl.) per gal. $0.60 $0.50 $0.673 
Machine lubricant, medium-bodied 
(50 gal. bbl.), per gal... .......... 0.297 0.35 0.40 
Belting—Present Meanaatis from list in 
fair quantities (} doz. rolis). 
Leather—List price, New York, per 
ply, 12-in. wide, per lin.fr. , $2. 88: 
Medium grade. . 30-10% 403% 50% 


Heavy grade.......... ..20-5-23% 30-5% 40-5% 


Rubber and duck: 


First grade... .50-10-5%  50-10%40-10% 
Second egrade................... 60-10% 60-5% 60-5% 


A brasive materials—In sheets 9x11 in., 
No. 1 grade, per ream of 480 sheets: 


. Lear ee $5.84 $5.84 $6.48 
EGO GO. oc cceechacecseeees 8.80 11.00 8.80 
zy Sarre ee 27.84 31.12 29.48 
Flint cloth, regular weight, width 3§ R 

in., No. 1 grade, per 50 vd. roll. 4.50 4.28 4.95 
Emery discs, 6 in. dia., No. 1 grade, 

r 100: 

Papet. 8, a ‘, pee eadele 1.32 1.24 1.40 
SARE A sis dec alan aaoe® 3.02 2.67 3 20 
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New and Enlarged Shops 








Machine Tools Wanted | 








ml., Chicago—C. Trohs, Jr., 2301 South La 
Salle St. (machine shop)—engine lathe, 6 ft. 
swing over carriage, 24 ft. between face 
plate and tailstock 

Kan., Benton—L. D. Gragg (blacksmith) 
—power drill press 

Kan., Eldorado 
drill press, metal lathe, 
(used) 

Kan., Eldorado—L. J. Egan, 306 South 
Main St.—tinner’s brake and other tin- 
smith tools (used) 

Kan., Eldorado—Eldorado Auto Salvage 
Co., Beinaghs & Neelys, Purch. Agts.— 
power drill press and lathe 

Kan., Eldorado—Greiner's 
South Main St.—power cylinder 
(used preferred). 

Kan., Eldorade—Gruman-Rayl Constr. 
Co., 717 West Carr Ave. (machine shop), 
J. Rayl, Purch. Agt.—power drill press, 16 
in. lathe for metal work, keyseater, belting, 
hangers and pulleys (used). 


De Long Garage—power 
belting and hangers 


Garage, 418 
grinder 


Kan., Eldorado—C. W. Hurtger, 113 East 
Locust St. (machine and blacksmith shop) 
—power lathe, 11 in.; power drill press. 

Kan,, Eldorado—T. J. Kallauner, Ramsey 
Garage, 213 North Main St.—power cylinder 
grinder, lathe and drill press (used). 

Kan., Eldorado—Part Front Garage, 202 
West Ash Ave.. W. F. Opperman, Purch 
\gt.—power cylinder grinder for automo- 
bile work and power drill press 

Kan... Eldorade—Peronles Supply Co., 111 


West Locust St.. (garage and machine 
shop), W. G. Covert, Purch. Agt.—power 
lathe, 


Kan,., Eldorado—C. W Robinson, 330 
North Main St. (oil)—power lathe. 

Kan., Eureka—R,. IL. Frost (garage and 
blacksmith shop)—power cylinder grinder, 
power lathe, power drill press, emery stand, 
hangers, Delting. pulleys, shafting, bearings 
blacksmith anvil. machinist’s and black- 
smith’s hand tools, welding outfit. also tire 
repair machine. 

Md., Baltimore—Harvey Co., 113 South 
St. (machinery dealers), A. Harvey. Purch 
Agt.—36 in. single punch to punch 1 in. 
holes through [ in. thickness 

Mass., Boston—Kevston: g 
Wareham St. (manufacturer of toyvs)—tw 
power presses with 24 or 3 in. stroke, No. 
Consolidated preferred (used) 

Mass., Taunton— Magee Furnac: Co. 
(manufacturer of stoves, ranges and fur- 

ices)—power pipe cutter to cut larger 

, f pipe. also pipe threading machine 
(used). 


N. Y¥., Buffalo—F. Gale, 425 Baynes St.— 
rage and repair shop equipment, also 
rasoline service station equipment 


Mfg. Co, 53 
o 
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N Y.. Elmira — Bolton Garage, East 
Market St complete garage and repair 


op machinery, tools and equipment. 
N. V.. Henderson Harbor—F. L. Jones 
Co. (dairy products)—one 14 and one 2 tor 
triple chain hoists one power grinder 
(grindstone for agricultural implements). 

N. ¥., Lake Placid—Pierce & Disco (ma- 
chine shop and garage), C. W. Disco, Purch 
Agt.—lathe and shaper for motor repair 

N. ¥.. New YVYork—Natl. Crushed Stone 
Co., 728 River Ave ‘arboratum lathe ma- 
polishing machine and planer. 

N. ¥.. New Vork—E. G. Woolfolk & Co., 
15 West 28th St Saunder 8 or 10 in. pipe 
machine with motor attached. 

0., Cleveland—New York, Chicago & St 
Louis R.R. Co., Columbia Bldg W P 
Dittoe, Purch. Agt.—one 42 in heavy duty 
vertical boring and turning machine; on: 

in. shaper. 

0., Columbus—Columbus White Motor 
Truck Co., Central Natl. Bank Bide... ¢. J. 
Bassett, Mer.—one 24 in. lathe and one 
milling machine for new service station. 

0., Colaumbus—Ohio Chandelier Co. 311 
West Broad St G. Clarke, Pres.—metal 
working machinery 


chine 


0., Columbus—Okey Mfg. Co., Naghten 
and Water Sts. (general machine and tool 
work), P. Okey, Mer.—equipment to en- 
large shop, including small lathe and 
grinder. 

Okla., Enid—Franks Machine Shope, 219 
East Randolph St.—one 14 in. x 14 ft. 
lathe, taper attachment, quick change gear; 
Heald cylinder regrinder; one high speed 
hacksaw 

Okla., Enid—Kingham Machine Shop, 420 
South Independence Ave.—one 2 x 3 Uni- 
versal Cincinnati milling machine, one 24 x 
24 x 6 or 8 planer and one 12 or 14 in. 
swing Universal or plain cylindrical grinder. 

Pa., Mansfield—S. B. Bishop—machine 
shop equipment, including drill, press, 
punch, ete 

Wis., Cambridge—A. Kravick—automo- 
bile repair machinery, gasoline tanks and 
pumps, also small tools for proposed garage 
and filling station. 

Wis., Chippewa Falls—A. P. Hauptmann, 
16 West Willow St.—automobile repair ma- 
chinery ; drill press; blacksmith shop equip- 
ment, including forge and small tools 

Wis., Kenosha—Mantkus Motor Sales 
Co., 313 Park St.—automobile repair ma- 
chinery for proposed garage 

Wis., Milwaukee — Reliance Auto Parts 
Co. 1lith and Prairie Sts. I Bierman 
Purch. Agt.—medium size drill press (used 
preferred). 

Wis., Plymouth — Badger State Service 
Co.—automobile repair machinery, gasoline 
storage tanks and pumps for proposed $40,- 
000 garage 

Wis., Port Washington—Schmidt Bros. 
Co.—automobile repair machinery, drill 
press, gasoline tanks and pumps, also 
small tools for proposed garage and service 
station 

Wiks., 
ington Ave 
the manufacture of 


Racine—N. Johnson. 1302 Wash- 
machinery and equipment for 
aluminum rims for 


bicycles, including rolling and welding 
machinery. 
Wis., Sherry —A. Schwetz—automobile 


repair machinery, press and small tools for 
proposed garage. 

Wis., Sturgeon Bay—Lake Shore Motor 
Co., H. W. Ullperger, Purch, Agt.—automo- 
bile repair machinery, drill press and free 
air equipment for proposed garage and re- 
pair shop. 

Ont., Toronto—Toronto Transportation 
Comn., 35 Yonge St., H. H. Couzens, Mer.— 
receiving bids until May 31 for electrically 
operated equipment, including machine 


lathes, several sizes; drills: shapers: mill- 
ing machines; grinders; furnaces; forges: 
hoists; air hammers: lift trucks: time 


ear hoists: 
shops on 


clocks; jib cranes, 1 ton up; 
tools; shears for car repair 
Bathurst St. and Davenport Rd. 

Que... Montreal—Canada Metal Co., Ltd., 
3050 Hutcheson St PD. R. Seott, Purch. 
Agt.—sheet metal working equipment. 

Que., Montreal—J. K. MacDonald Estate, 
32 St. Alexander St.—additional machine 
shop equipment 

Que., Montreal—Wilson Machine Co., Ltd.. 
135 Nazereth St., M. Wilson, Purch Agt.— 
machine shop equipment. 





Machinery Wanted 








Ala., Alexander City—Avondale Mills 
textile .machinery, including looms and 
about 27,000 spindles 

Ala., Tuscaloosa—J. G. Foster, Pres.— 
complete brick making machinery and 
equipment 

Ark., Biytheville — Wagoner-Gage Co 
(cotton oil products)—machinery and equip- 
ment, including cotton presses for $250,000 
plant. 

Ark.. Van Buren—H. 
making machinery. 

Calif.. Fresno—Bd. Educ., L. L. Smith, 
Secy.—receiving bids until June 28 for one 
Crescent No. 55 Universal woodworker or 
equal with equipment. 


Cc. Rains—brick 





Calif.. Los Angeles—J. A. Scott, 1448 
South San Pedro St.—prices and catalogues 
of complete plant equipment for the manu 
facture of bronze bushings of all sizes and 
types. 

Calif., Placienta—Placienta Orange Grow- 
ers’ Assn.—machinery and equipment fo: 
two ice manufacturing plants. 

Conn., New Britain—State Trade Schoo! 

S. Hall, Dir. Com.—general small ma- 
chines, including drills, small lathes 
reamers, etc. 

D. C.. Wash.—A. L. Flint, Genl. Purch 
Officer of the Panama Canal—receiving 
bids until May 28 for forges, grindstones, 
anchors and grommets 

Fla., Gainesville—Mechanical Arts Dept., 
University of Florida—foundry and forging 
equipment, including electric and hot-flame 
welding apparatus. Send catalogs. 

Fla., Tampa—Tampa Bay Fertilizer Co. 
S. W. Allen, Pres.—machinery and equip 
ment, including grinding and pulverizing 
machinery, for the manufacture of fertilizer 

Il., Chicago — Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
R.R., 208 South La Salle St. C. H. Ken 
zel, Purch. Agt.—14 cu.yd. electric buck«t 
crane. 

ind., Hartford-—Hartford Fdry. Co.—ad 
ditional foundry equipment. 

Kan., Eldorado—D. L. Corley, 135 North 
Main St.—power leather stitcher. 

Kan., Eldorado—E. Darado, 219 cast 
Central St. (cabinet maker)—power Un 
versal saw, scroll saw and wood lathe. 

Kan., Eldorado—FEldorado Carpenter & 
Cabinet Shop, 208 South Vine St.—pow: 
automatic wood lathes, belt sander and 1 
saw. 

Kan., Eldorado—Harlan Print Shop, 10% 
West Central Ave., M. Harlan, Purch. Ag 
—power job printing press and Miller feed 
(used). 








Kan., Eldorado—The Met-L-Woodcraf' 
112 East Locust St.—small power woo:! 
lathe. 


Kan., Eldorado—Rodwell Shoe Shop, 2n:! 
and Main St., M. Rodwell, Purch. Agt 


power stitcher and finisher for leath: 
work. 
Kan., Eldorado—FE. Smith, 507 Nort! 


Main St. (shoe repair) leather stitcher with 
electric power attachment. 


Kan., Eldorado—Snyder Ice Cream Co 
4th St.. W. J. Simmons, Purch. Agt.—belt 
ing, hangers, pulleys, shiafting and bearings 
for ice factory. 


Kan., Towanda—Towanda Times, GC. T 
Tedrics, Purch. Agt.—power job press and 
power paper cutter (used). 


Kan., Winfield—Stewart & Wheeler—air 
compressor outfit for garage, also rubb:: 
vulcanizer. 


Ky., Lancaster—Kentucky Utilities Co 
M. E. Taylor Bldg.—electrically operated 
ice plant machinery and equipment, capacity 
20 ton per day. 


Ky., Louisville—Downard-Manning Coal 
Co 1924 =Inter-Southern Bldg.—$50,000 
worth of electrical equipment and mining 
machinery. 


Ky., Louisville — Louisville Textile C 
309 9th St.—textile machinery for propose ! 
$25,000 factory. 


Md., Baltimore—Wyatt Rubber & Chen 
ical Co., 780 North Eutaw St., C. M. Wyat 
Purch. Agt.—machine to fill small cans wi 
stiff rubber putty, machine to fill collaps 
ble tubes with semi-stiff putty and machine 
to fill tubes with pastes and glues. 


Md., Havre de Grace—Bd. Educ.—con 
plete vocational equipment for $150,000 
school. 





Mass., Marlboro— Chairman of Scho:'! 
Com.—machinery for manual training d 
partment of new high school. 


Mass., Ware—Chairman of School Cor 
—machinery for manual training depar' 
ment of high school. 

Mich., Detroit—Pittsman & Dean Co., 1255 
Griswold St.—miscellaneous equipment, pip 
ing, ete., for proposed $50,000 ice plant. 
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Mich., Lansing—Michigan Butter & Egg 
Co.. 701 East Kalamazoo St.—cold storage 
quipment for proposed $50,000 plant. 

Mich., Palmer—School Bd., L. Anderson, 
Clk.—manual training machinery, includ- 

ng lathe, mortiser and bandsaw. 

N. H., Newmarket—Newmarket Mfg. Co., 
address *Purchasing Agent—several hundred 
pindles and several looms for branch cot- 
‘on mill at Lowell, Mass. 

N. J., Waldwick—Waldwick Coal & Lum- 

er Co. machinery and equipment for lum- 

r mill, to replace that which was destroyed 
by fire. 

N. Y¥., Buffalo—J. J. Geigand, 346 Her- 

an St. ~—equipme nt, one 2,000 gal. gasoline 
tank and pump for Station at 816 
Genesee St. 

N. Y., Buffalo—R. Gray, 
one tumbling barrel. 

N. Y¥., Buffalo—E. FE. Harris & Co., 22 
Maurice St.—equipment, also one 1,000 gal. 
gasoline tank and pump for service station 

mn Ohio and Washington Sts. 

N. Y¥., Buffalo—Iroquois Candy Co., 655 
tway, A. A. Freund, Pres.—equipment for 
ein ‘for the manufacture of confectionery 
at 78 Bway. 

N. Y¥., Corning—Roulette Glass Co., G. 
S. Goff, Pres.—glass blowing machinery and 
equipment for plant for the manufacture of 

vacuum bottles, etc., at Roulette, Pa. 

N. ¥., Elmira—Campbell Knitting Mills, 
East Ave., M. Fitzgerald, Mgr.—knitting 
machines and mill equipment. 

N. W., Geneva—Geneva Glass Products 
Co., Ave. F—glass making machinery and 
equipment for plant for the manufacture of 
general glass products. 

N. Y., Haverstraw—Bd. Educ.—vocational 
equipment for $150,000 school. 

N. ¥., New York—Atlantic Enameling & 
~ anning Co., 398 1st Ave.—one gas oven. 

N. ¥., Prattsburg—Bd. Educ.—vocational 
equipment, including saws, press, drill, etc., 
for $90,000 school. 

N. Y., Victor—Bd. Educ.—complete 
cational’ equipment ay $200,00 school. 

N. Y., Watertown—C. E. Palmiler Co., 
w inthrop St.—5 x 8 in. power operated job 
printing press. 

N. Y., Yonkers—Rd. Educ.—vocational 
equipment for $125,000 addition to trade 
school. 

N. C., Lenoir—Caldwell Cotton Mills— 
6,000 looms, 3,000 twister spindles and other 
machinery and equipment for cotton spin- 
ning plant. 

N. C., Seagrove—Lucas Lumber Co.— 
complete machinery and equipment for sev- 
eral proposed sawmills. 

0., Columbus—FElkland Coal Mining Co.., 
510 Schultz Blidge. D. C. Hitt, Pres.— 
shaker screens and scales for plant at Elk- 
hurst, W. Va. 

0., South Columbus (Columbus, P. 0.)— 
Puckeye Stamping Co., Warren Rd. (tin 
boxes and cans), FE. C. Derby, Pres.—addi- 
tional machinery for factory. 

Okla., Tulsa—M. M. Allton, 6214 South 
Roulder St.—belting hangers, pulleys, bear- 
— and power machinery for cleaning 
plant (used preferred). 

Pa., Allentown—Rittersville Coal & Iron 
Co., East End—lumber yard and mill ma- 
chinery. 

Pa., 


135 Dart St.— 


vo- 


Butler—Eagle Printing Co.—print- 
ing plant machinery, including presses, type- 
setting machines, etce., also transmission 
and conveying machinery. 

Pa., East Fayetteville (Fayetteville. 
—East Favetteville Grain & Feed 
nlaning mill machinery and equipment, 
cluding grinders, sackers, etc. 


P.O.) 
Co.— 
in- 


Pa., Grove City—Bessemer Gas Engine 
Co., J. Carruthers, Pres.—foundry and 
paint shop machinery. 

Pa., Hazleton—Worthington Pump Co.., 
W. Goodman, Vice-Pres.—machinery and 
juipment for plant for the manufacture 


of motor cars. 

Pa., Pittsburgh—H. R. Eicher, 608 Ma- 
loney Bldg. (machinery broker)—15 ton 
locomotive crane with 70 to 80 ft. boom 
with device for raising and lowering boom. 

Pa., Reading—S. Brown-Sailor Underwear 

‘o.—eomplete machinery and equipment for 
factory, to replace that which was destroyed 
by fire. 

Pa., Salemville—Keystone Coal & Coke 
‘o.—washing, screening, conveying and cok- 
ng machinery and equipment for proposea 
$100,000 washery and coking plant, to re- 
=> that which was destroyed by fire. 

Scranton—Infant Wear Co., Ince., 
1821 North Main Ave.—knitting machinery 
ind equipment, etc., for the manufacture of 
nfants’ clothing. 


Build Bigger Profits with Better Equipment 


Pa., Slatington—Amer. Slate Co.—slate 
making machinery and equipment for pro- 
posed $100,000 mill, to replace that which 
was destroyed by fire. 


Pa,, Snydertown—Plymouth Anthracite 
Coal Co.—washing, screening and conveying 
machinery for proposea $100,000 coal 
washery. 

Pa., Susquehanna—Susquehanna Silk Mill 
—silk mill machinery and equipment, in- 
cluding looms, etc. 

S. C., Marion — Bd. Educ. — vocational 
equipment for $100,000 school. 
Young—machinery 
and convey- 
saw- 


Smyrna—J. S. 
and equipment, including saws 
ing machinery, for several proposed 
mills near Demopolis, Ala. 


Tex., Waco—C. O. Walther, 1114 North 
12th St. (job printer)—power ruling ma- 
chine and two beam automatic striper. 


Va., Pulaski—Coleman-Vaughn Furniture 
Co.—machinery for proposed factory. 


W. Va., Morgantown—Athens Glass Wks. 
—glass working and sand blowing machin- 
ery for branch plant at Ada, Okla. 

W. Va., Nitro—Fuller Container Co.— 
special machinery and equipment for $500,- 
000 plant for the manufacture of patented 
process battery containers. 


Wis., Antigo—Antigo Canning Co.—can- 
ning machinery and gravity conveyors for 
proposed $40,000 canning plant. 


Wis., Eau Claire — Wisconsin Grain & 
Cereal Co., 408 Eau Claire St., H. F. Wright, 
Mer.—grinding machinery, cutters, belting 


Tenn., 


and shafting, to replace that which was 
destroyed by fire. 
Wis., Greenwood—C. Kupkill—gasoline 


and @1 storage tanks and pumps for pro- 
posed filling station. 

Wis., La Crosse — F. W. Techmer, 1243 
Jackson St.—laundry machinery, including 
manglers, washers, etc.; also water soften- 
ing apparatus. 

Wis., Madison—A. Fiore Co., 620 West 
Mifflin St.—free air equipment, gasoline 
tanks and pumps, etc., tur proposed service 
and filling station. 

Wis., Madison—R. A. Phillips, Archt. 
Beaver Bldg.—refrigerating machinery and 
20 ton ice machine for proposed cold stor- 
age plant. 

Wis., Madison—Piper Bros. Grocery Co., 
31 North Pinckney St.—refrigeration equip- 
ment, ice machines and conveyors for pro- 
posed store. 

Wis., Madison—Wiedenbeck-Doblein Co., 
601 West Mifflin St.—gasoline storage tanks 
and pumps for proposed $40,000 garage. 

Wis., Menosha—Nicolet Knitting Co., c/o 
J. G. Walter, 300 Nicolet Blvd.—automatic 
knitting machines, loopers, ete., for the 
manufacture of knit goods, 

Wis., Milwaukee—Builders’ Millwork Co., 
1040 30th St.—one sticker, about 3 in. 


Wis., Milwaukee — Degentesh Bros. Co., 
28th St. and Forest Home Ave. (fuel, ete) 
—coal crane and conveyors, several ton ca- 
pacity. 


Wis., Milwaukee—G. M. Co., 1160 47th St. 
(woodwork)—cutoff saw, about 5 ft. 


Wis., Milwaukee — Milwaukee Vinegar 
Co., 79 Buffalo St.—special mechanical ex- 
tracting and drying equipment for proposed 
$60,000 dry house at Cudahy. 


Wis., Milwaukee—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., 205 Lake St.—special paint and varnish 
making equipment and conveyors. 


Wis., Milwankee—A. L. Richards, 90 
Mason St.—gasoline storage tanks, pumps 
and air compressor for proposed $160,000 
garage. 


Wis., Milwaukee—Texkraft Co., c/o O. J. 
Wittig, 807 Wentworth Ave. (manufacturer 
of knit goods)—textile machinery, includ- 
ing looms, loopers, shuttles, etc. 


Wis., Milwaukee—S. J. Zimmer Co., 621 
Sth Ave.—woodworking machinery, 
ing rip saw, medium size planer and about 
6 in. joiner. 

Wis., Racine—C. S. Anderson, 1500 Ke- 
waunee St.—series of core ovens and pour- 
ing ladles. 


Wis., Sheboygan—S. & D. Hanger & 
Panel Co., 722 Jefferson Ave., H. Davis, 
Mer.—woodworking machinery, glue pots 
and special panel machinery. 

Wis., Sheboygan — Wadhams Oil Co., 
Michigan Ave. and 13th St.—gasoline 
storage tanks and pumps, free air equip- 


ment, etc. for proposed service and filling 
station. 
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Wis., Stevens Point—Journal Printing Co. 
114 North 3rd St.—additional presses and 
paper cutter. 

Wis., Withee—A. Claviter—gasoline stor- 
age tanks and pumps, free air equipment, 
ete., for proposed filling station. 

Ont., London—Reid Bros., 391 Clarence 
St.—machinery and equipment for the man- 
ufacture of stationery. 

Ont., Ottawa—City, N. H. H. Lett, Clk., 
City Hall—three large and three small jack 
hammers; one small and one large portable 
air compressor; one cement gun; coal oil 
tool heater; auto hoist for garage; conti- 
nental axle stand; gauge testing machine 
for garage; power hammer, tire bender and 
one set micrometers for machine shop: 
auger machine for wood shop. 

Ont., Toronto—A. Weller & Co. 54 
Tecumseh St.—woodworking equipment for 
proposed planing mill, to replace that which 
was destroyed by fire. 

Ont., Wroxeter — Bainton Bros. — com- 
plete machinery and equipment for woolen 
mills, to replace that which was destroyed 
by fire. 

Que., Montreal—Cambridge 
321 Bleury St.—presses. 

Que., Montreal—Federal Iron Wks., Ltd., 
1112 St. Patrick St.—machinery and equip- 
ment for the manufacture of steel lavatory 
partitions. 

Que., Montreal—L. Villeneuve & Co., Ltd., 
2588 St. Lawrence St. (lumber and mill- 
work), J. Dupre, Secy.—additional sawmill 
equipment. 


Press Ltd., 





Metal Working Shops 








includ-— 


Calif.. Oakland — Oakland Refrigerator 
and Butchers Supply Co., 2766 Grove St. 
has had plans prepared for the construction 
of a 1 story, factory, on 12th St. Estimated 
cost $40,000. A. W. Smith, 1010 Bway.., 
Archt. 

Calif., San Francisco— The Northwest 
Lead Co., 1742 4th St., South, Seattle, Wash., 
manufacturer of lead pipe, sheet lead and 
plumbers’ supplies, plans to build a fabri- 
cating plant, here. Cost will exceed $300,- 

. EF. W. Bradley, Crocker Bldg., Sai 
Francisco, Pres 

Conn., Bridgeport—The A. L. Clark Co., 
1490 Main St., plans to build a garage, 
show room and service station on Fairfield 
Ave. Estimated cost | eee Engineer 
or architect not selected. 

Conn., Hartford —The Brown-Thomson 
Co., Main St., awarded the contract for the 
construction of an 80 x 100 ft. garage 
Estimated cost $40,000. Noted May 10. 

Conn., Hartford—The Standard Oil Co. 
of New York, Wawarme Ave., awarded the 
contract for the construction of a 1 story 
40 x 120 ft. garage. Estimated cost $45,000 


Conn., Middletown —R. W. Magnano, 
Spring St., awarded the contract for the 
construction of a 1 story, 50 x 70 ft. garage 
Estimated cost $40,000. 


Ill., Chicago.—The Midway Corp., c/o A. 
s. Aischuler, Archt., 28 East Jackson St., 
awarded the contract for the construction 
of a 1 and 2 story, 125 x 148 ft. automobile 
sales and service station on Cottage Grove 
Ave. and 60th St. Estimated cost $175,000 


Ill., Chicago—The Walker Vehicle Co., 
8700 South State St., awarded the contract 
for the construction of a 1 story, 67 x 352 
ft. factory at 1-57 West ‘87th St. Estimated 
cost $100,000. 


Ky., Central City— The Barnes Auto 
Co., Inc., awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of a garage. Estimated cost $40,- 
000. Noted Apr, 12. 


Me., South Portland—The Maine Central 
R. R., Portland, awarded the contract for 
the construction of locomotive and car re- 
7¥ shops, etc., here. Estimated cost $1,- 

50,000. Noted Jan. 25 


Md., Baltimore—The Motor Finance Co., 
Inc., 15 Mt. Royal Ave., plans to build a 1 
and 2 story garage on Fulton St. and 
Pennsylvania Ave. Estimated cost $75,000 
R. M. Stein, Pres. Engineer or architect 
not selected. 

Mass., Lowell—Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Enegrs., 24 Federal St., Boston, are receiv- 
ing bids for the construction of a 40 x 100 
ft. forge shop with connecting bridges and 
service equipment for the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Dutton St., here. Noted Apr. 19. 


Mich., Detroit—H. J. Farwell, Archt., 35 
Ford Ave., Highland Park, is receiving bids 
and will open same about May 26 for the 
construction of a 3 story, 40 x 125 ft. garage 
and service station on Hamilton Blvd., here, 
for Kohn & Michelson, 13806 Woodw 
Ave. Estimated cost $50,000. 





— 
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Mich., Detroit—The C. M. Hall Lamp Co., 
1035 East Hancock Ave., is having plans 
prepared for the construction of a 2 story, 
80 x 172 ft. addition to its lamp factory. 
Estimated cost $75,000. Baxter, O'Dell & 
Halpin, 1024 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, 
Archts 

Mich., Detroit—The Hupp Motor Car Co., 
3501 East Milwaukee St., awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of a 120 x 504 
ft. stamping plant, including loading docks, 
tunnel, one 5 ton, one 10 ton, and one 25 
ton crane, etc. on Mt. Elliott Ave. Esti- 
mated cost $500,000. 

Mich., Detroit—The J. W. Murray Mfg. 
Co., Clay Ave. along tracks of Grand Trunk 
Ry., awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of a 1 story, 70 x 108 ft. addition to 
automobile fender factory on Marston Ave. 
Estimated cost $25,000. 

Mo., St. Louis—The Columbia Can Co., 
128 Madison St., awarded the contract for 
the construction of a 2 and 3 story, 265 x 
345 ft. can factory on Natural Bridge Rd. 
Estimated cost $500,000. 

Mo., St. Louis—The Trade Realty & In- 
vestment Co., La Salle Bldg., has purchased 
site and plans to build a 3 story 100 x 125 
ft. automobile show room and garage on 
Washington Ave. Estimated cost $125.000. 
Engineer or architect not «n:..unced ‘wen- 
Baskett Co., 3339 Locust St., lessve 

N. Y., Brooklyn—J. D'nowitz, c;o F q 
Adelsohn, Engr. and Archt., 1778 ¥#*tkin 
Ave., will build a 1 story garage on St 
Marks Ave. Estimated cost $50,000. 

N. Y., Canisteo—-The Canisteo Iron Wks. 
will rebuild the portion of its plant, which 
was recently destroyed by fire. Loss $15,- 
000. W. D. Carter, Depot St., Mer 

N. Y¥., Saratoga Springs—The Baker Mfg. 
Corp. plans to build additions to its foun- 
dry and machine shop. Cost between $100,- 
000 and $125,000 J. T. Loree, Genl. Mgr. 


N. ¥., Watertown—-The Standard Oil Co. 
of New York, 26 Bway New York, has pur- 
chased site and plans to build an oil and 
gasoline filling station esraee and service 
station at 410 State St., here. Estimated 
cost $50,000, 


N. C., High Point—The Lucas Lumber 
Co. plans to build a machine shop, power 
house and mill. Estimated cost $250,000. 
Engineer or architect not selected. 


0., Canton—The Union Metal Mfg. Co., 
1410 Maple Ave., N.E., plans to build a large 
addition to its plant. Estimated cost $120,- 
000. Engineer or architect not announced, 


0., Cleveland—L. D. Round, Stop 3, A. B. 
Cc, Line, awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of a 1 story, 54 x 88 x 134 ft. 
garage on Bway and Round Ave. Estimated 
cost $50,000. 


0., Cleveland—B. J. Russell, 10539 Euclid 
Ave., has had plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a 1 story, 90 x 115 tt. garage 
on East 22nd St. and Marion Ave. Esti- 
mated cost $40,000 G. A. Grieble Co., 
Sloan Bldg., Cleveland, Archts. 


0., Mingo dJunction—The Pennsylvania 
R.R. Co., Pennsylvania Sta., Pittsburgh, is 
having plans prepared for the construction 
of additions to yard and shops, also a 1 
story machine, work shop and oil works, 
here. Estimated cost $500,000. W. D. Wig- 
gins, Ch. Engr. 


Pa., Bedford—The Gulf Refining Co., has 
purchased site and plans to build a 1 story, 
60 x 240 ft. oil and gasoline station and 
garage on West Pitt St. Estimated cost 
$60,000. 
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Pa., Grove City—The Bessemer Gas En- 
gine Co. will build two 1 story additions to 
its plant, consisting of an 80 x 180 ft. 
foundry and paint shop and a 76 x 180 ft. 
storage building. J. Carruthers, Pres. 


Pa., Latrobe—The Ry. Steel Spring Co., 
30 Church St., New York City, is receiving 
bids for the construction of a 1 story, 178 
x 1,000 ft. machine shop and manufacturing 
plant, here. Estimated cost $300,000. 
Private plans. 

Pa., Pittsburgh—cC. G. Hussey & Co., 2850 
2nd Ave., awarded the contract for the 
construction of a 3 story and basement (ul- 
timately 7 story), 80 x 220 ft. brass fac- 
tory on 2nd Ave. Estimated cost $250,000. 
Private plans. 

Pa., Pittsburgh—J. McSorley, 5526 Ho- 
bart St., will build 2 story and basement, 
80 x 100 ft. garage on Millwood and Center 
Sts. Estimated cost $40,000. Private plans. 

Pa., Pittsburgh—B. H. Prack., Archt., 
Keystone Blidg., is receiving bids for the 
construction of a 4 story and basement, 
62 x 143 ft. factory on Braddock Ave. for 
Mine Safety Appliance Co., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. Estimated cost $150,000. 

Pa., Pittsburgh—R. M. Trimble, Archt., 
Ferguson Blidg., is receiving bids for the 
construction of a 3 story and basement, 
30 x 1131 ft. machine shop on Reedsdale St., 
for Martin Hardsogg Co., 916 South Ave. 

Pa., Secranton—J. Notarinna and P. Bat- 
tista, Wyoming Ave., awarded the contract 
for the construction of a 1 story, 80 x 150 
ft. garage on Wyoming Ave. Estimated 
cost $60,000. 


Pa., Scranton—H. G. and W. A. Smith, 
Wyoming Ave. and Walnut St., are having 
plans prepared for the construction of a 
87 x 155 ft. plant for the manufacture of 
auto spring wheels and bodies, Wyoming 
Ave. Estimated cost $60,000. Engineer 
and architect not announced, = 


Pa., Smethport — The Smethport Garage 
Co. is having plans prepared by S. T. Gra- 
ham, Archt., 301 Jackson Ave., Bradford, 
for a 2 story and basement, 54 x 120 ft. 
and 30 x 54 ft. garage. Estimated cost 
$40,000. 


Pa., Wilkinsburgh (Pittsburgh, P. 0.)— 
H. R. Heller, 231 South Euclid Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of a 1 story, 60 x 80 x 100 ft. 
garage on Johnston St., here. Estimated 
cost $40,000. Noted Apr. 26. 


R. I., Providence—S. Bomes, 60 Dorrance 
St., will build a 1 story, 100 x 100 ft. garage 
and service station on Warrenton St. and 
Elmwood Ave. Estimated cost $40,000. 
Noted Mar. 22. 


R. L., Providence—S. Priest, c/o Superior 
Printing & Finishing Co., Bellefont (Provi- 
dence, P. O.), plans to build a 1 story, 150 
x 285 ft. garage and service station on Elm- 
wood Ave., here. Estimated cost $150,000. 
Engineer or architect not selected. 


R. L., Providence—FE. Radding, 144 West- 
minster St., is having plans prepared for the 
construction of a 2 story garage and service 
station on North Main, Frost and Nashua 
Sts. Estimated cost $75,000. B. S. D. 
Martin, 36 Weybosset St., Providence, Archt. 


R. LL, Providence — The What Cheer 
Stables Co., Benefit and Meeting Sts., plans 
to build an addition to its garage and au- 
tomobile repair shop. Estimated cost $75,- 
000. Engineer or architect not announced. 


8. C., Union— Flexible Saw Wks. plans to 
build a factory. Estimated cost $90,000. 
Engineer and architect not announced, 
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Tenn., Etowah—The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Ry., 10th St. and Bway., Louisville, 
Ky., is having plans prepared for the con- 
struction of a machine shop, here. Cost 
will exceed $25,000. G. R. Smiley, Ch. Ener. 

Tenn., Memphis—H. H. Roth Co., 1035 
Union St., awarded the contract for th 
construction of a 5 story, 74 x 146 ft. garage 
on 3rd and Union Sts. Estimated cost 
$125,000. 

W. Va., Clarksbur; —Clarksburg Auto- 
mobile Co. is having plans prepared for the 
construction of a 3 story and basement 
garage. Estimated cost $75,900. yy. Dd. 
McEnteer, Clarksburg, Archt. 

W. Ve. Raleigh—Raleigh Transportation 
Equipment Construction wvo., Beckley, wil! 
build 1 story, 60 x 130 ft. garage, here. 
Estimated cost $40,000. Private plans. 

Wis., Delavan—H. C. Hengels, Archt., 445 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukce, is receiving hids 
for the construction of a 2 story, 34 « 60 
and 20 x 62 ft. garage and filling station for 
A. H. Schumacher, here. Estimated cost 
$50,000. 

Wis., De Pere — F. Bloom Is receiving 
bids for the construction of a 1 story, 40 x 
60 ft., garage and repair shop, on 3rd and 
Oneida Sts. Estimated cost $40,000. Pri- 
vate plans. 

Wis., Kenosha—Mantkus Motor Sales Co., 
313 Park St., awarded the contract for the 
construction of a 1 story and basement, 
64 x 124 ft. garage. Estimated cost $40,000. 

Wis., Kiel—Kiel Machine Co. soon lets 
contract for the construction of a 1 story, 
62 x 84 ft.. machine shop. Estimated cost 
$40,000. W. F. Neumann, 114 Grand Ave. 
Milwaukee, Archt. 

Wis., Madison—P. Dean, Archt., Deas 
Bidg., is receiving bids for the construction 
of a 2 story, 66 x 224 ft. garage and repair 
shop for Gill Bros., c/o A. Gill, 452 West 
Wilson St. Estimated cost $80,000. 

Wis., Madison——F. L. Kronenberg, Archt. 
Carrol] BIk., is receiving bids for the con 
struction of a 2 story, 60 x 150 ft. garage 
show room and repair shop, on Washing- 
ton St., for Capitol Garage Co., South 
Pinckney St. Estimated cost $80,000. 

Wis., Madison—-The Madison Nash Co., 
155 East Wilson St., plans to build a 2 story, 
66 x 122 ft. garage and repair shop. Esti 
mated cost $40,000. Engineer or architect 
not selected. 

Wis., Madison—J. Petersen, 102 Sou'h 
Orchard St., awarded the contract fe: th 
construction of a 2 story, S# «a 127 ft 
garage and repair shop. Estimated cost 
$40,000. Noted May ;: 


Wis., Madison—The Wiedenbeck-Doblein 
Co., 601 West Mifflin St., awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of a 99 x 127 ft. 

arage on Bedford St. Estimated cost 

40,000, 


Wis., Milwaukee—A. L. Richards, 9%" 
Mason St., awarded the contract for the 
construction of a 1 story, 122 x 242 ft. 
garage on Knapp St. Estimated cost 
$160,000. 


Wis., Park Falls—Flambeau Paper Co 
is receiving bids for the construction of 2 
1 and 2 story, 100 x 150 ft., machine shop, 
carpenter shop, ete. Estimated cost $160.- 
000. Brust & Philipp, 405 Bway. Bidg., 
Milwaukee, Archts. 


Wis., South Milwaukee—The Bucyrus Co 
has awarded the contract for the construc- 
tion of 1 story, 100 x 106 ft., 60 x 65 ft., 
40 x 41 ft. and 20 x 30 ft. additions to its 
steel foundry, 42 x 47 ft. shop and 20 x 41 
ft. lavatory. Noted Apr. 19 
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This is NOT the end— 


You will find the latest Business Opportuni- 
ties in the machinery field publishe 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


of this issue 


It will pay you to watch the announcements printed here each week. 


Turn Now To pages 109 to 121). 
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